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TRINITY COLLEGE. 


Tue January number of the DoLLAR 
MonNTHLY commences a new volume, the 
twenty-first; over ten years having elapsed 
since our Magazine appeared before the pub- 
Ne as a candidate for popular favor. It has * 
gradually won its way, not through extensive 
mivertising and paid editorials, but by merit 
alone, to a position that is second to but one 
serial in this country. We mean as far as cir- 
culation is concerned. Of course, we do not 
claim for the DoLLar MonTu ty the scientific 
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and literary ability that some of our cotem- 
poraries assume. It would be useless in a mag- 
azine of our class, for we take it that our 
readers prefer to be amused, interested and 
instructed, rather than confounded and com- 
pelled to wade through matter that only the 
most learned can hardly comprehend. “I 
like your Magazine,” writes an appreciating 
lady, who sent us $1.50 to renew her sub- 
scription, “ because there are so many inter- 
esting papers in each number, and I can 
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understand them all. I find something to 


make me thoughtful, to awaken my sympa- 
thies, perhaps cause me to drop a tear, or I can 


- turn to another page and indulge in a hearty 


laugh, at some anecdote, or flash of wit. Or, 
again, I am puzzled regarding a dish which I 
wish to place upon the table, a surprise to 
my husband and friends. I turn to the House- 
wife’s Department, and find the most com- 


. plete directions for preparing it. If my chil- 


dren are restless and unable to leave the 
house, on account of storms, I put a few num- 
bers of your Magazine in their hands, and they 
will sit for hours looking at the engravings 
and laughing at your comical! picture galleries. 
So you see I’m an admirer of the DoLLaR 
MonTHLy, and would not do without it. I 
hope that you have more patrons just like 
me.” 

We thank our lady friend for the interest 


- she manifests, and for her kind expressions. 


In reply we would inform her that we have 
thousands of subscribers, and that we are con- 
stantly receiving just such charming epistles 
as the one which she penned. Our corre- 
spondent has struck the key note of our 
success. We make the Magazine suitable for 
the family, not for a sect or a clique. We 
publish such articles as will interest and 
amuse, and to do so we must cater to the 
wants of the household, not the rostrum; the 
fireside, not the lecture-room. 

Since January, 1864, great changes have 
taken place. Prices of all kinds of articles 
have gone up, white paper not being exempted, 
We formerly paid ten cents per pound for 
such paper as the DoLLaAR MoNnTHLy is 
printed on. Now we are compelled to give 
from twenty-eight to thirty cents per pound, 
so our subscribers can hardly wonder that we 
were forced to raise our price for the purpose 
of meeting our expenses. For this trifling 
increase, we have heard no murmuring, and 
while we'thank our patrons for their liberal 
support, we can assure them that we shall 
endeavor to merit their approbation and make 
our Magazine worth all that we charge for it. 

But we did not intend to speak at such a 
length of our business affairs. We meant to 
have a confidential chat with our readers, and 
then turn to the illustrations, and explain 
them in our usual manner. This we will now 
proceed to do. 

The engraving on the first page is a repre- 
sentation of the gateway of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, England, a place celebrated the 
worldwver as a place of learning. It is fifty 
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miles from London, on a level tract of ground 
on both sides of the Cam, but the greater por- 
tion on the right bank of that river, which is 
crossed by‘a neat cast-iron and several other 
public bridges, besides which, each college 
contiguous to the river has a private one. 
Cambridge, as a tagyn, has, with the excep- 
tion of this celebrated university, few points 
of interest, and fewer of beauty. The streets, 
formerly narrow,.winding and irregular, are 
now much altered and improved, and are well 
paved and well lighted. The principal mar- 
ket-place, recently much improved, is centri- 
cally situated, and consists of two spacious, 
oblong squares, in one of which is a conduit, 
supplied by water from an aqueduct, .at a 
distance of three miles, erected for the bene- 
fit of the town, in 1614, by Hobson, livery 
stabler, who gave rise to the well-known prov- 
erb of “ Hobson’s choice,” by adhering to a 
rule of letting his horses by rotation only, 
thus leaving the hirer no alternative but to 
take the one whose turn it was to go out. At 
the south end of the market-place stands a 
guilt-hall, which contains several large rooms 
for public purposes; and near the northwest 
extremity of the town is the county court- 
house, a spacious and handsome structure. 
But it is to its university that Cambridge owes 
the interest which it excites. The buildings 
of this illustrious institution extend along the 
greater portion of the west part of the town, 
between it and the Cam, to both of which 
they run nearly parallel. They consist of the 
senate-house, the university library and 
schools, the former containing about 170,000 
volumes; the university or Pitt press, the 
Fitzwilliam museum, the anatomical museum, 
and the observatory, most of them remarkable 
for architectural elegance. The colleges are 
seventeen in number, called, respectively, St. 
Peter’s, Clare Hall, Pembroke, Gonville and 
Caius, Trinity Hall, Corpus Christi, King’s, 
Queen’s, St. Catherine’s Hall, Jesus, Christ’s, 
St. John’s, Magdalene, Trinity, Emmanuel, 
Sidney, Sussex and Downing—the most re- 
cent, all of them magnificent structures. The 
greater number of the colleges are contiguous 
to each other, chiefly along the Cam river, 
but there are several in different parts of the 
own. The origin of this learned foundation 
is involved in obscurity, but it is supposed to 
date from the seventh century, and to have 
been founded by Sigebert, king of the East 
Angles. It did not, however, assume the regu- 
lar corporate form of a university till about 
the 13th century, when the first college was 
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erected by Henry ITI. In 1333, King Ed- 
ward III. granted the university some impor- 
tant privileges; and, in 1430, Pope Martin V., 
invested it with exclusive ecclesiastical and 
spiritual Jurisdiction over its own scholars. 
In the reign of Elizabeth, further privileges 
and rights were bestowe@ on it, all preceding 
grants were confirmed, and the university 
declared to be incorporated by the name of 
the chancellor, masters and scholars. The 
present university comprises, as already men- 
tioned, seventeen colleges. Each college is a 
body incorporate, and bound by its own 
statutes, but under the control of the general 
laws of the university. Each furnishes mem- 
bers for the executive and legislative govern- 
ment of the university. The place of assem- 
bly is the senate-house. All persons who are 


masters of arts or doctors of divinity, civil 
law, or physic, having their names upon the 
college boards, holding any university office, 
or being a resident of the town of Cambridge, 
have votes in this assembly. 


HISTORY OF THE PLOUGH. 

The first plough is supposed to have been 
the rude branch of a tree, cut so as to have a 
cleft end, the point of which, dragged along 
the surface of the ground, scraped the furrow 
into whick the seeds were thrown. It soon 
occurred to the husbandman that he might 
relieve his own labor by yoking an animal to 
the long arm of this primitive instrument; 
then arose the necessity for a handle, affixed 
to the back, so that the plough might be 
guided. The strength of the animal soon 
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wore away or broke the cleft of the branch, 
and this necessity gave rise to the invention 
of means for attaching movable shares, first of 
wood, next of stone, copper or iron, worked 
to a shape adapted to the cutting of furrows, 
so as to avoid the excessive. labor from the 
ploughman’s having to lean upon the plough 
with all his weight so as to press it into the 
earth. 
Just such an implement as these conjectures 
indicate was used by the Saxons. Some of the 
facts connected with the history ofthe plough . 
are almost incredible, In Ireland there once 
prevailed a custom of “ploughing by the 
horse’s tail.” The draught-pole was lashed to. 
the tail of the horse, and, as no harness was 
employed, two men were necessary, one to 
guide and press upon the plough, the other to 


direct the horse, which he did by walking back- 
wards before the miserable animal, and beat- 
ing it on the head on either side, according to 
the direction required. This custom prevail- 
ed for a considerable time, in spite of a law 
which was passed in the early part of the 
seventeenth century imposing severe penalties 
upon persons found guilty of “ ploughing by 
the horse’s tail,” as in the act mentioned and 
described. From Rev. Cesar Otwa’s “ sketches 
in Erris and Tyrawley,” it appears that the 
barbarous practice lingered in the remote 
west of Ireland as late as the year 1740! And 
from a paper “On the Breed of Horses in 
Scotland in the Ancient Times,” printed in 
the first volume of the Transactions of the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, we find it 
in that country as late as the year 1702, 
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SINGHALESE BUDDHIST PRIESTS. 

The spirited engraving on this page repre- 
sents a number of Singhalese Buddhist Priests, 
on their way to their temples. The Singha- 
lese inhabit a portion of the coast of the isl- 
and of Ceylon. Travellers describe them as 
a mild, timid race; obsequious to strangers, 
but hospitable and humane. They are, how- 
ever, said to be indolent, cowardly, vindictive, 
and regardless of truth; but this unfavorable 
character of them, though often repeated, has 
been denied by those who have good oppor- 
tunities of knowing them. Their stature is 
rather below the middle size; their limbs 
slender, but well-shaped; eyes dark, finely- 
cut features, hair long, smooth and black, 
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turned up and fixed with a tortoise-shell comb 
on the top of the head. Color varying from 
brown to black, or rather from the lightest to 
the darkest tints of bronze. The Singhalese 
of the interior, or Kandian Singhalese, are a 
superior race, being stouter, handsomer, and 
of more manly and independent bearing, with 
a greater degree of intelligence. The Mala- 
bars of Ceylon are similar in all respects to 
those of the continent, being the same active, 
enterprising, crafty race, in their characters 
of merchants, pediers, jewellers, workers in 
metals, tailors, fishermen, jugglers, etc. The 
Mahometans or Moors are found in all parts 
of the sea-coast,as well as in the interior. 
They are an energetic and industrious people, 
and engross a large proportion of the com- 


merece and traffic of the island. They class 
themselves into four orders—merchants, weav- 
ers, fishermen and bankers. ‘The Viddahs, a 
savage race, are supposed to be a portion of 
the original inhabitants of Ceylon. They in- 
habit the most secluded and inaccessible parts 
the island, and subsift entirely on wild fruits 
and animals. A cloth round the loins is their 
only clothing ; and their habitations, generally 
of small dimensions, are formed for security 
amongst the branches of large forest trees. 
They are a robust and hardy race, but ex- 
tremely peaceable and inoffensive. The other 
inhabitants of the coast consist of Dutch, Por- 
tuguese, and English colonists; some Kaffirs 
and Javanese, a few Chinese and Parsee trad- 


ers, and a various population sprung from the 
intermixture of these races with each other. 


There is yet another class, called Burghers, 
the descendants of Europeans and natives. 
Many of this class fill public offices and sub- 
ordinate situations under government. 

The habits of the Singhalese are simple. 
They rise at dawn, and retire about nine or 
ten o'clock at night; they hav two principal 
meals, one at noon, and the other at seven or 
eight o’clock in the evening. The favorite 
dish consists of rice, with curry; milk, ghee, 
oil, and fruits, are also common articles of 
diet, Beef is never eaten but by the lowest 
classes. The houses are generally of mud, a 
single story in height, with tiled roofs. Their 
furniture consists of a few stools, mats, and 
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earthernware dishes, a stone hand-mill, a pes- 
tle and mortar for rice. The dress of the 
men consists of a handkerchief wrapped round 
the head, and a long cloth reaching from the 
loins to the ankles. The dress of the women 
is much the same.’ Their manners are cour- 
teous and polished, but their intellectual pow- 
ers limited. In arts and sciences they have 
made little 
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ANCIENT MINARET AT COEL. 

The picturesque engraving on this page 
represents the great and celebrated mosque 
at Coel, in Hindoostan. It has been visited 
by thousands of tourists, who always express- 
ed delight in seeing it! The mosque is built 
of cut stone, the other parts being of brick 
covered with chunam, and ornamented with 
colored tiles, The tower is of reddish sand- 


stone, excepting the upper part, which is of 
brick, and apparently of more modern date. 
The entrance is several feet from the ground; 
in this, and other respects, resembling very 
much the round towers of Ireland, and, like 


those ancient monuments also, its age and use 
are involved in mystery. 
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TREASURES OF THE JESUITS. 

The vast convent of the Jesuits, called De 
la Merced, is built with the solidity which 
characterises most of the edifices raised by 
the order in Mexico and in South America. 
An interior cloister, with handsome arches, 
runs round g patio or open space in the centre 
shaded by orange trees, and decorated with a 


handsome Moorish fountain in wrought iron. 
The reverend fathers have been for a long 
time expelled the country, but they have re- 
cently obtained permission to return to their 
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cozy dormitories, to re-awaken the echoes of 
their gaudy chapels, to solace themselves for 
past self-denials in their bountiful refectory, 
and to indulge in their customary siesta, in 
great gilt arm-chairs of Cordova morocco 
leather, in the library. 

The history of the return of the reverend 
fathers to Santa Fe is curious. The order 
was possessed of enormeus wealth. The most 
fertile and extensive estancias, or farms, be- 
longed to them. That of St. Xavier alone 
reckoned eighty thousand slaves. Their altar, 
their sacristy, and théir refectory, groaned 
with golden and silver plate. Crosses, reli- 
quaries, chalices, and the dresses of the Virgin 
and saints, pullulated with gems and precious 
stones. The order for their expulsion was 
sent down to Santa Fe, giving the fathers only 
two hours in which to take their departure. 


They obeyed with pious resignation, and 
marched out of their convent with their 
breviaries under their arms, and their chap- 
lets in their hands—no other baggage. But 
lo and behold! when the hungry civilians en- 
tered, after the evacuation of the place by the 
fathers, church, sacristy and refectory were 
all there, but completely stripped. Plate, 
jewelry, decorations and ornaments—treas- 
ures of all descriptions—everything was gone! 
Perquisitions were made, the gardens and 
orchards were dug up, the library and altars 
were searched, but in vain—nothing could be 
found; and after a-nine days’ wonder, and 
some smiles at the expense of the Jesuite, the 
search was given up, and the treasure no 


longer thougbt of. The long wars of inde- 
pendence and of political parties in the time 


of Rosas, helped to drive the memory of the 
transaction out of their heads. 
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In the month of February, 1858, however, 
two strangers arrived. from Friburg, in Switz- 
erland, and presented themselves before the 
canon, under whose charge the convent of La 
Merced had been placed. They told him that 
the father superior of the convent had taken 
refuge in their native town, that he had died 
there, and left behind him papers indicating 
the means of recovering the lost treasures. 
This secret they were prepared to divulge 
upon two conditions—one was, that they 
should have half they could discover; the 
other, that they should remain in the sacristy 
alone for half an hour. The canon agreed to 
the terms, and then hastened off to Don Pablo, 
& young priest, who, with a frightful old ne- 
gress, were the only dwellers in the place, and 
said to him, “Don ‘Pablo, I am going this 


evening to admit two strangers into the sacris- 
ty; hide yourself in an old closet, whence you 
can see what is going on, and then report to 
me.” Don Pablo secreted himself according- 
ly, and in the evening the two strangers duly 
made their appeararce. Unfortunately, they 
spoke French, and the padre could not under- 
stand what they said. They drew papers 
from their pockets, and consulted them; they 
then counted the number of paces from one 
spot to another, stopping in front of a wain- 
seot. One of them struck it with a small 
hammer, and the plaster fell off, displaying a 
crucifix painted in black. is found, they 
carefully coveréd it over They then 


directed their steps to an altar also in the 
sacristy, went through the same process, and 
discovered another black cross. Their coun- 
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ASSAMESE GOSSAINS. 


tenances beamed with satisfaction; they cov- 
ered up the cross as they had done the first, 
and prepared to leave. 

Don Pablo was before them, and acquaint- 
ed the canon with all that he had seen. The 
latter at once came to a decision. When the 
strangers returned, it was in vain that they 
offered two-thirds, nay, three-fourths of the 
treasure—the canon declaréd that he would 
not have any researches made after the holy 
treasure. It was, he said, a sacred trust that 
he held for the holy fathers when they return- 
ed. He spoke more truly than he intended. 
The strangers, vexed and annoyed, left the 
place. Assisted by Don Pablo, the black 
crosses were found, the wainscoting was 
sounded, further researches were made, but 
all to no purpose—the secret went with them. 


ASSAMESE GOSSALNS. 

The sturdy looking fellows represented in 
the engraving above, are Aysamese Gossains, 
natives of Hindoostan. They are land-hold- 
ers, and a fine race of people. Their large 
picturesque hats are beautifully made of straw, 
or fine cane. The young man has hjs d’hao 
or large knife, in his hand, with which he cuts 
his crops, or clears jungle. The father car- 
ries his food, tobacco, or any other little val- 
uable, in neat-made ratan baskets, which have 
a covering also made of cane or leaves, im- 
pervious to water. The white ‘clothes are of 
fine cotton; the colored, of wild silk tissue 
called Tufah. The women form a striking 
contrast to the men, being fair and handsome ; 
but their morality is at a very low ebb. Edu- 
cation is extremely limited throughout Assam. 
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HOLWAY HALL: 
—OR,— 
EMILY’S LESSON. 


BY MRS. L. 8S. GOODWIN. 


“Don’t send me to school this afternoon, “Hand me the paper, Marguerite, pray— 


I had rather stay here and play; The mortgage so well redeemed; . 
Too bad to leave my dolly so soon, We have thought of it sadly many a day, 
And etudy hard every day.” And sadly over it dreamed.” 
So Emily said, and her mother replied, He tok, and tossed it among the brands, 
“T'd a story to tell you to-night; The smouldering brands on the hearth; 
You shall hear it now as you sit by my side, And never so thankfully folded his hands, 
- Then stay, if you think it is right.” Since even the day of his birth. 


There was joy in Holway Hall that night ;, Anon, when the midnight’s solemn feet 


Gone was the burden of care; Through the chamber noiseless crept, 
And the invalid master’s face shone bright, When his slight tattoo the deathwatch beat, 
As he leaned in his easy-chair. As the household calmly slept— 


“From the bondage of debt, loved wife,” he = The waking wife had a secret thought, 
, Which grew to a dire alarm; 
“ Our home is at last set free; And quittigg her couch; she softly sought, 
These walls shall shelter no stranger head, With the nursing babe on her arm; 
Still ours is the dear roof-tree. 
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And found—O, what was her grief to find— 
As from desk to hearth she turned, 

An ashen shape, all coiled and twined, 

Where the Deed by mistake was burned. 


Little she thought when the folded sheet 
She had given her husband there, 

That the home to their eyes and hearts so sweet, 
Was vanishing into the air. 


No help nor hope—and the day soon came 
When a hard man claimed their all; 

The mistress murmured her keen self-blame, 
In bidding adieu to the Hall. 


To her knee a slave-child crept and said, 
With doubtful, tremulous mien— 
“T's sumfin hid in de granary shed, 
If missis wont punish Cassine.”’ 


So she brought a paper, scorched and soiled, 
And the mistress overjoyed, 
Cried, “ Where did you get it?”—the child re- 
coiled— 
“The DEED we had thought destroyed?” 
“Missis teach little daughter, wid ribbins and 
ring, 
To read de pooty book froo; 
And Cas, playin’ "bout, get glimpses de t’ing, 
And she fin’ dat she learn him too. 


“TI comed to sleep on de rug one night, 
When. de wedder col’ and black, 

And see in de ash, jis gwine for to light, 
Dis yere—and I snatches him back. 


“ Cas steal de paper—it look so fa’r, 
And tote it wid her about: 

And Cas burn anoder instead of dat ar, 
For fear dat she be found out. 
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“Den Cassy’s missis a-moanin’ all day 
For a paper dat done got burn; 

And Cas dar’nt keep it no longer ‘way, 
When she knowed 'twas dis yere concern. 


“1's learn from it heaps—'bout Presents and Men, 
I's a scholar, I 'fesses de crime; 

T’ll done forgit all as quick’s I ken, 
If missis forgib me dis time.” 


Once more, of comfort, and joy, and glee, 
Fair Holway Hall was full; 

The little Cassine was at once made free, 
And sent to the North to school. 


Glad Cassy! and yet she would often cry, 
-¥or her mother was still a slave; 

And she hoped to earn money that mother to buy, 
‘Before she went to her grave. 


And then the war for the Union raged; 
And Cassy’s mother went forth ; 

Nor again in unpaid toil engaged, 
But came to her child in the North. 


And happy are mother and child to-day; 
They have found good friends in their need ; 

And Cassy, as bright as a dollar, they say, 
Will soon be a scholar indeed. 


When the story was done, little Emily rose, 
And fastened her shawl with a pin— 
Her doll was laid down in its bed to repose— 
* And tied her hat under her chin. 


Then smilingly ready to school to return, 
Said—bidding her mother good-by— 

“Tf a poor little slave was so eager to learn, 
I ought to be willing to try.” 


SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORE. 

The scene represented in the engraving on 
page 13 is one that is familiar to many. Sixth 
Avenue, New York, is a busy thoroughfare, 
day or night; and, what with the running of 
horse cars, and rattling of carriages, it does 
seem as though rest was not to be thought 
of in such a locality. 

The building which is so prominent in the 
picture, represents Jefferson Market. It is 
not noted on account of its architectural 
beauty, for there is nothing handsome about 
it, except the store of good things which it 
contains, but because it is a New York land- 
mark, one that will be swept away some day 
to give place to a more aristocratic pile. 
Change is the order of the day, and what in 
one generation is thought a mod@ of taste, is 


BREATHING AND THINEING. 

Let any one think for a moment what he 
experiences when he breathes, and attends to 
the act. He will find that his whole frame 
heaves and subsides at the time; face, chest, 
stomach and limbs are all actuated by his 
respiration. Now let him feel his thoughts, 
and he will see that they, too, heave with the 
mass. When he entertains a long thought, he 
draws a long breath; when he thinks quickly, 
his breath alternates with rapid alterations; 
when the tempest of anger shakes his mind, 
his breath is tumultuous; when his soul is 
deep and tranquil, so is his respiration; when 
success inflates him, his lungs are as tumid as 
his conceits. Let him make trial of the con- 
trary; let him endeavor to think in long 
stretches at the same time he breathes in 


frequently cast aside by the next, as “fits, and he will find that it is impossible; that 
meagre. 


the chopping lungs will still mince his thoughts. 
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CAIRO MOSQUE. 

The beautiful mosque of Kesmas el Bara 
deyeh is situated in the street Derb-el-Ahmar 
Cairo. Our engraving presents a view of the 
interior éourtyard. A broad corridor, sus- 
tained by arcades in the Moorish style, sur- 
rounds the courtyard. There the Mahom- 
medans move about slowly and gravely, 
absorbed in their meditations. Several doors 
opening on ‘this corridor communicate with 
the great hall of the mosque, situated under 


the dome. In the courtyard is seen a pavil- 


ion, sustained by small columns, designed to 
protect a fountain, the fresh and pure water of 
which is employed for the ablutions which 
every true believer who visits the mosque for 
prayer must make at least once aday. The 
fountain is also sheltered by a secular syc- 
‘amore, which would of itse)f be a curiosity in 
any other country; but such trees are not 
uncommon in Egypt, where age is every- 
where venerated. They are never cut down 
until the wood is entirely dead, especially 
when rooted in sacred ground. What in- 
creases the respect for them, is that the nests 
of the dove and the stork, sacred birds, are 
built in their foliage. 


HUMAN PARASITES. 

By parasites, are meant those animals which 
live on the juices of other animals, or those 
plants which live on the juices of other plants. 
It is evident that the very least damage that 
can arise from the presence of parasites, is 
the consumption of that nourishment which 
is intended for the support, or increase in 
size, of the invaded animal or plant; but the 
mischief is far from being confined to this. 
The term parasite has been selected, on ac- 
count of a fancied resemblance between the 
mode in which such animals and plants obtain 
subsistence, and that adopted by the rich 
man’s cringing companion, who lives on the 
bounty ‘le earns by unworthy expedients. 
The animal suited to the reception or devel- 
opment of a given species of parasites, is 
tePmed the “host;” and the parasite itself, 
the “ guest.” 

The general subject of parasites is one of 
vast extent, since there is, perhaps, hardly 
any living creature which is not liable to be 
invaded by one or more species—even para- 
sites themselves are sometimes the prey of 
other parasites. Those parasites which are 
peculiar to man, claim, of course, our special 
attention. We shall, therefore, consider, on 
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the present occasion, two species which are 
the most remarkable in their organization and 
habits, and the most mischievous in the effects 
they produce. 

Among those parasites which, in a greater 
or less degree, have proved the sources of suf- 
fering and danger, are the Tenia solium, or 
ordinary tape-worm, which is introduced into 
the human body by the measles of pork; the. 
Tenia mediocanellata, another tape-worm, 
which is derived from the measles of veal and 
beef; the Trichina spiralis, or spiral hair- 
worm, also due to swine’s flesh; and the 
Tenia echinococcus, or cystic tape-worm, 
which we owe to the dog. We shall confine 
our observations to the two last, as being the 
most. interesting, on account of their habits, 
and most productive of dangerous maladies. 

Tue Hare-WormM.—This was first 


‘observed in 1832. It obtained this designa- 


tion on account of its ‘extreme: slenderness, 
and its being usually found in the form of a 
coil. Persons infested by this parasite, have 
been frequently found to die suddenly, as if 
by poison; but the cause of their deaths was 
not ascertained until 1860. In that year, a 
young girl having expired, after suffering 
most torturing pains in the fleshy portions of 
the body, an anatomical examination was 
made into the nature of her malady, the aid 
of the microscope being called in; and it 
was found that-every part of her flesh was 
filled with trichinw, each individual being 
covered by a calcareous coating. They might, 
with close inspection, be detected even with 
the nakedeyes 

Further investigation of this subject has led 
to the discovery, that these trichinw are pro- 
duced in the muscular fibre, the lean, of 
swine’s flesh, whence they are transferred to 
the digestive organs of human beings; there 
they increase ‘rapidly in size, and very soon 
produce, alive, hundreds of young ones each. 
These young trichine do not, like their pa- 
rents, remain in the digestive organs; they 
pass through the walls of the intestines, and 
insinuate themselves among the most minute 
fibres of the muscles, or fleshy parts of their 
host. As soon as they have reached a locality 
that satisfies them, they coil themselves up; 
after which they become enveloped in a cal- 
careous case, or capsule, as it is termed, 
which, by constant additions, soon loses its 
thinness, and consequent transparency, and 
becomes visible to the naked eye. They may 
remain in this state for years, and even with- 
out producing any bad effects. ¥ 
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The presence of trichinw is, however, often 
accompanied by intense pain and serious dan- 
ger; this must always be the case when their 
number is considerable. It is to be borne in 
mind, that, so great is their fecundity, a very 
small quantity of pork may contain enough 
of them to produce millions, in a few days 


after having been introduced into the human 
body. 

As it is very difficult, if not impossible, to 
remove these parasites when once established, 
prevention rather than cure must be aimed 
at. For this purpose, it is not necessary to 
avoid the use of pork; it is enough to subject 
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it to a sufficiently high temperature in the 
dressing. It must be perfectly cooked, 
throughout its entire substance. It sometimes 
occurs that persons are satisfied with salting 
and smoking, without cooking. In such cases 
the microscope—which of course is not likely 
to be employed—would be the only means of 
scrutiny; since, even when in their capsules, 
the trichine are invisible in salted and smoked 
meat. It has, however, been found that long- 
continued salting, and smoking for twenty- 
four hours, at an elevated temperature, are 
calculated very much to diminish the danger. 
An effective means of preventing the spread 
of trichinw, consists in paying greater atten- 
tion to the cleanliness and the food of the 
swine. Itis unfortunate that the disease is 


1. The Spiral Hair-Worm. 2. Young Hair-Worms. 
8. The same, in their calcareous envelopes. 
4. The Cystic Tape-W orm. 
not discoverable in the living animal, so that 
the sound cannot be separated froni the in- 
fected. The use of the same knife with differ- 
ent kinds of meat, may cause a transference 
of trichine to flesh in which we should not 
expect to find them. 

Fig. 1 in our illustration represents the 
hair-worm. Fig. 2, the young hair-worms, on 
their travels through the fleshy parts of their 
host, in search of a home. Fig. 8, the same, 
when they have established themselves, and 
become enveloped with calcareous coatings. 

Tue Cystic TapE-WorM.—In other coun- 
tries we rarely find this parasite the source of 
very serious mischief; but in Iceland, it every 
year causes thousands to perish—indeed, one- 
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sixth of the total number of deaths, there, 
is due to its ravages: It is easy to under- 
stand why this is the case in Iceland, and not 
in other countries, The cystic tape-worm is 
derived from the dog;.and in Iceland dogs 
are kept in great numbers, as guardians for 
the numerous herds and flocks. The igno- 
rance of the quacks, also, who profess to cure 
the infected, adds to the evil; since they ac- 
tually employ as remedies matters which, of 
all others, are calculated to introduce addi- 
tional thousands into the system. 

In the intestines of the dog, this parasite 
exists in the perfect state, as a minute worm, 
that scarcely attains the length of one-sixth 
of aninch. In man and domesticated her- 
bivorous animals, it appears in its imperfect, 
or larval state,and may then form a ball of 
very large size. In its perfect state, it has 
but one head; in its imperfect, it may have 
thousands, each of which is capable of becom- 
ing a perfect tape-worm. To prevent the 
spread of this parasite, dogs must be kept as 
much as possible from access to those places 
where it is likely to be found—that is, from 
slaughter-houses, which afford the offal of 
slaughtered herbivorous animals. And, to 
enforce this, is one of the important duties of 
sanitary inspection. 

These precautions would go far to prevent 


‘the introduction of the parasite into the dog. 


To prevent its transference to man, the access 
of dogs to vegetables intended for human 
food, and especially to those likely to be-used 
in the raw state, must be as much as possible 
guarded against. 

Fig. 4in our illustration represents the sys- 
tic tape-worm in the perfect state. It con- 
sists of a head and three segments. The head 
is furnished with four suckers and a double 
crown of hooks. The last segment, which is 
the longest of the three, contains the ova, 
which, as may be seen, are extremely 
numerous. 

FLYING FOXES. 

The engraving on page 17 represents a pair 
of flying foxes, animal curiosities which are 
rarely seen in this country or in Europe. 
These specimens are regarded as excellent, 
and we are glad to present them to our read- 
ers. Such strange creatures frequently have 
bodies the size of a small cat, and wings that 
measure five feet from tip to tip. They were 
first seen in the Friendly Islands during Cap- 
tain Cook’s voyage round the world, 1772 to 
1775. Captain Lord Stokes found the red- 
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FLYING FOXES. 


necked species of fox-bat very numerous on 
the north coast of Australia, 

Among the wild and varied scenery of those 
groups of islands called the Friendly Islands, 
the Feejee, an@ the Navigators’, several spe- 
cies of fox-bat are abundantly found; and 
should the traveller be blind, he speedily be- 
comes aware of their presence among the 
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were constantly near it, while it showed clear- 
ly and unmistakably its dislike to strangers. 
On its voyage, this strange passenger was fed 
on boiled rice, sweetened with sugar; while 
at the museum it was solaced and fed during 
its captivity chiefly on fruit, or picked and 


fowl. 


discovered a new species 


FLYING FOXES. 


otherwise fragrant forests, from the strong 
odor which taints the atmosphere, and which, 
says the naturalist of the United States ex- 
ploring expedition, “ will always be remem- 
bered by persons who have visited the regions 
inhabited by these animals.” A specimen of 
fox-bat was kept in Philadelphia for several 
years; and like most creatures, winged and 
wingless, was amiable to those persons who 


of Fox-bat on Fitzroy Island, off the coast of 
Australia, when he was naturalist of the 
British ship Rattlesnake. He fell in with this 
large fruit-eating bat (Pteropus conspicilla- 
tus) on the wooded slope of a hill. They 
were in prodigious numbers, and presented 
the appearance, as they flew along in the 
bright sunshine, of a large flock of rooks. As 
they were approached, a strong, musky odor 
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beoame apparent, and a loud, incessant chat- 
tering was heard. The branches of some of 
the trees were bending beneath the crowd of 
bats that clung to them. Some were in a state 
of inactivity, sleeping or composing them- 
selves to sleep, while others, scrambling along 
among the boughs, took flight on being dis- 
turbed. Macgillivray shot several specimens, 
three or four at a tinfe, as they hung in clus- 
ters. Unless they were killed outright, they 
remained suspended for some time; when 
wounded, they are difficult to handle, as they 
bite severely, and utter a cry like a young 
child. Notwithstanding this peculiarity, and 
others which are obvious to any one looking 
on our engraving, the flesh of these bats has 
been tasted. It is described to be excellent— 
and no wonder, when the animal feeds on the 
sweetest fruits. The natives regard it as nu- 
tritious food, and travellers in Australia (like 
poor Leichhardt on his journey from Port 
Essington) are sometimes furnished with a 
’ welcome meal from the fruit-eating fox-bats 
which fall in their way. In a state of nature 
the fox-bats Only eat the ripest and the best 
fruit, and in their search for. it “they climb 
with great facility along the under side of the 
branches. In Java, where they are very 
numerous, their fruit-eating nature is regard- 
ed as a great nuisance, 
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WEST POINT, N. Y. 

One of the handsomest views on the Hud- 
son River, is that which is given on page 18, 
Standing on the ramparts of the fort, and 
looking up the river, on a pleasant. afternoon 
in summer, or a bright forenoon in winter, 
the eye is charmed by the varied scenes that 
pass before it. The hills and valleys, villages 
and solitary villas, resemble some highly-col- 
ored panorama, too pleasant to be real. Such 
a scene is never forgotten, after it has once 
been looked upon. 


TOWN HALL, LEEDS, ENGLAND. 

We haye placed on page 20 an accurate 
representation of the splendid Town Hall, 
recently erected in Leeds, England. Not 
only is it an elegant object in itself, but may 
possibly serve as a model for some of our own 
structures. Leeds, the opulent capital of the 
woolen manufactures, has just afforded a fine 
specimen of what a liberal and enlightened 
corporation can accomplish in the way of im- 
provement and embellishment, in the splendid 
hall we have delineated—the finest In Eng- 


land. As regards utility in the arrangements, 


TOWN HALL, LEEDS, ENGLAND. 
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it is pronouneed superior to any other; for it 
combines, in one vast block of building, assize 
courts, a police court, offices for the corpora- 
tion and its officers, and a large hall for pub- 
lic meetings, lectures, and musical perform- 
ances. Its estimated cost, exclusive of land, 
internal fittings and the organ, is $250,000. 
The walls externally are of stone, and the 
form is a rectangle of 250 feet by 200 feet. 
The structure stands on an elevated platform, 
and is surrounded by Corinthian columns and 
pilasters, supporting an entablature and attic. 
The height altogether is about 65 feet. In 
the centre of the building rises the great hall 
to an altitude of 92 feet from the ground. 
This is one of the largest rooms in England, 
the dimensions being 161 feet in length, 72 
feet in width, and, internally, 75 feet in height. 
The ceiling is arched, and divided into panels. 
The sides of the hall are indented by five bays, 
with coupled Corinthian column and pilasters, 
80 feet in height. In each bay there is a win- 
dow. At the north end of the hall there is a 
circular space for the orchestra and the or- 
gan; the latter cost $25,000. The southern 
or principal fagade differs from the rest, by 
having a deeply-recessed portico of ten col- 
umns, and a flight of twenty-five steps lead- 
ing up to the same, 105 feet in length, with 
large pedestals at the corners. The inter- 
columniations, at the sides of the building, 
are divided into two ranges of semicircular- 
headed windows. The principal entrance is 
at the southern end, and the large central 
hall is approached from the portico, through 
a marble vestibule seventy feet in height, and 
surmounted by an imposing dome. At each 
side of the central hall, there are refreshment, 
retiring, and dressing-rooms, The kitchen 
establishment, connected with this portion of 
the building, is on the basement floor. There 
are also on the ground floor, at each corner 
of the building, three large courts, and a spa- 
cious council-room for the use of the corpor- 
ation. The borough court and the council- 
room are at the south end of the ‘building, 
and the two assize courts at the north end. 
There are separate entrances to the different 
departments, and the whole building is con- 
nected by a corridor ten feet wide on each 
floor, which surrounds the large hall. The 
dome and ventilating shafts, which appear 
above the roof, are additions to the original 
design. The former is 225 feet in height, and 
about 50 feet square at the base. It is intend- 
ed to contain a peal of bells and an illumin- 
ated clock. 
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THE WHITE ROSE OF THE OJIBWAS. _ 
A TALE OF LAKE SUPERIOR, 


BY WILLIAM H. BUSHNELL. 


CHAPTER I. 

“ Wuy not marry the Fawn at once ?” asked 
Marie Charette of a young Indian warrior who 
was standing near, playing carelessly with his 
bow and arrows, “ The good priest is now at 
the trading post. Come, I'll be your brides- 
maid,” 

The hot blood flashed through the olive of 
his cheek, and his keen eyes dropped beneath 
her searching glances, but he made no reply, 
and she continued: ~ 

“ Don’t be bashful, Whirlwind. We have all 
got to. come, to % some day, I suppose,” and a 
ligtle laugh rippled from her lips and the tell- 
tale blood flung its crimson banner over her 
face. “Why do you not answer me? Why 
not tell me when you are to be married? I 
have long known your secret, and it is there- 
fore foolish to be so silent on the subject.” 

“ Way-say-un is young. He has not yet 
won a name asa hunter,or upon the war 
path,” he replied, evasively. 

“ But there is to be no more war, Whirl- 
wind. The good priests will teach all the 
tribes better than to shed each other’s blood. 
All will learn to bow to the Cross, and live to- 
gether as brothers. That is no reason why 
you should put off your marriage. You are 
a good hunter—-one of the best in the nation, 
I have often heard my father say so when you 
brought him game, and me furs, and feathers 
of rare and beautiful birds. You love the 
Fawn, don’t you? She ,is the most beautiful 
girl of the tribe.” 

“There is none other that the eye of the 
red man loves so well to look upon.” 

“Then you had better marry her before 
some other young brave takes a fancy to her 
and carries her off to his wigwam. Come, let 


us have a wedding and a dance to-night! 


What do you say?” . 

“The leaves are green in the spring time; 
they must crimson and fall in the autumn be- 
fore the Fawn becomes the wife of Way-say- 

” 


un. 9 
“IT don’t understand this, Whirlwind. If I 


had a lover as careless and cold-hearted as 
you are, I’d soon find a way to make him jeal- 
ous, Wouldn’t I make him dance attendance 

12 2 


upon me!” and the volatile French girl laugh- 
ed gleefully. 

“ The * White Rose’ has many who worship 
her.” 

“TI don’t know that. But if I had, they 
should woo me more warmly than you do your 
bride, or they’d never win. I think T shall 
have to see the Fawn—she is a great favorite 
of mine, you know,—and teach her how to 
make you more attentive in future. But I 
must be going. It is nearly night.” 

“Will the daughter of the pale-face teach 
the son of the red man howto win a bride ?” 
asked the Indian, as she was turning away. 

“Perhaps—sometime, if a certain pair of 
sparkling black eyes do not succeed, and—” 
but happening to look him fully in the face, 
she read something there that checked her 
speech and caused her to depart suddenly. 

Two hundred years ago the Jesuits found 
their way into the Northwestern wilderness, 
planted the Cross upon the shores of Lake 
Superior, and attempted to teach the Indians 
the rites and precepts of their religion. Soon 
after, trading posts were established at various 
points, and to the honor of Louis XIV. be it 
spoken, the introduction of spirituous liquors 
was Strictly prohibited. Well indeed would 
it have been for the poor red man if the edict 

yhad remained in force to the present time. 

Following in the track of the self-sacrificing 
devotees of the Cross came those intent upon 
gaining wealth. Of that number was Fran- 
cois Charette, who with an only daughter es- 
tablished himself at the mission upon Michael’s 
Island, his wife having died upon the passage 
from Montreal, and found a grave on the lone- 
ly shores of one of the little islands that cluster 
around the Manitoulines, and divide Lake 
Huron from Georgian Bay, 

Marie Charette possessed much of the beauty 
and all the vivacity and grace of her native 
shores. The intensely black eyes of the land’ 
of vineyards and of song, the brunette com- 
plexion, the full and well developed form, the 
coquettish afr, the jaunty carriage, the merry: 
laugh and musical voice floating from coral’ 
lips were all hers, and her scant eighteen years 
had passed as a holiday, except the grief occa- 
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sioned by the loss of her mother, A four 
years’ residence had made her acquainted 
with most of the Indians who frequented her 
father’s store, and wanting companionship of 
her own age and sex, she had made a favorite 
of a young squaw—the Fawn—a daughter of 
a high chieftain. From her she had learned 
the language of the Ojibwas, and many a 
feminine fancy of bead-work and quill emboss- 
ing. It was seldom they were apart, and the 
cunning French girl had easily drawn from the 
unlettered one the story of her love for the 
young chieftain, and partly out of natural love 
of fun, and partly from ‘sympathy, had urged 
him to make her his wife, according to the 
rites of the Roman Catholic church. But she 
had learned in the conversation a, to her, fear- 
ful secret; had been made to realize that the 
Whirlwind, as the brave was called, after the 
common nomenclature of all the tribes, loved 
not the dusky daughter of a red man, but the 
fairer-skinned one ofa Frenchman. That she, 
and not the Fawn, was enshrined in his pas- 
sionate heart. 


To inform ber father was the first impulse, . 


but natural modesty and second thought — the 
knowledge that he was about to take a squaw 
to wife, as was usual with most of his class— 
checked her, and she refrained from doing it. 
Should she tell the Fawn of her lover’s infi- 
delity, and either arouse her jealousy or bow 
down her heart with sorrow? That would 
never do. To whom, then, could she unburden 
herself, for, girl-like, she felt the necessity of 
aconfidant? There was but one, The good 
priest would listen to and advise her under 
the seal of the confessional, and none other 
ever be the wiser. At once acting upon the 
thought, she sought him, but found him not. 
Even while the secret of the red man’s love 
was being forced upon her by his burning eyes, 
he had departed to other localities, She saw 
his canoe as it floated lightly over the spark- 
ling watets, and bowed herself down and wept. 
“ Has the poisoned arrow of sorrow found 
the heart of my sister?” whispered the Fawn, 
who had stepped noiselessly to her side. 
“Fawn! Thou!” exclaimed Marie, start- 
ing up in terror, for her appearance at the 


very moment when she was thinking so deep- 


ly of her, seemed almost supernatural. 

“ Has the child of the red man offended her 
pale sister ?” asked the Indian girl, astonished 
at her reception. 

“You? No!” and throwing her arms about 
her neck, Marie wept long and fitfully upon 
her breast. 
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_. Trained to silence, the ehild of the forest 
waited patiently until she should be told the 
cause of Marie’s grief; waited with a bowed 
head and tearful eyes, for the waters of her 
own soul were troubled, and their passionate 
waves refused to be atilled. But violent fires 
soon burn out, and soon the French girl be- 
came calm again, and corttrolling herself, she 
asked the Fawn of her lover, resolved to know 
and at once the worst, althoagh cloaking her 
own feelings. 

“ Way-say-un watches no more for the foot- 
steps of the Fawn. No more is his song heard 
in the dark hours by the wigwam of her father ; 
no more are there presents laid at her door,” 
was the low and sad reply. 

“Some lover’s quarrel! Ah, if you but knew 
half as much as the girls of my nation, you 
would soon bring him again to your feet.” 

“He has thrown aside the girdle and the 


mgccasons I ’broidered for hifi; he wears no 


longer the heart-tokens of the daughter of the 
chief.” 

“Cheer up; you must not feel thus badly. 
He may fancy that he loves another for a time, 
but he will soon return to your side.” 

“ He does love another,” replied the young 
squaw, looking up in the face of her compan- 
ion, with a sudden, searching glance. 

“You must be mistaken, Fawn,” answered 
Marie, with great difficulty mastering her 
emotion. “That is—but, as I said, it can only 
be some passing fancy.” 

“ It will never change!” 

“TI did not think there was any girl in your 
tribe who could win him from you. He has 
often told me that there was none as beauti- 
fal.” 

“Tt is not a daughter of the Ojibwas,” she 
replied, without noticing the compliment. 

“ Not one of your red sisters? Who, then, 
can it possibly be ?” 

“The White Rose, as the young men of our 
tribe love to call the child of the pale-face, 
would make a bad warrior. Her face betrays 
the secrets of the heart; it gives the lie to her 

“ It is too true, Fawn,” replied Marie, vainly 
striving to force back her tears. “ But now I 
learned the dreadful secret from his eyes, for 
his tongue dared not to utter it. O, that he 
had never seen me! But how did you find it 
out?” 

“The heart of woman, when she loves; is as 
full of distrust and as watchful as the brave 
upon the war path. When Way-say-un stood 
by the side of the White Rose, the Fawn was 
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hidden in the bushes where she could see and 
hear all.” 

“And had I, also, loved him, then—” 

“ This to your heart!” And the Indian girl 
drew a long knife from her bosom sufficiently 
to reveal its recently sharpened edge. 

“ You would not, could not have murdered 
me!” exclaimed Marie, starting back in terror. 

“The sister of the Fawn is safe. May the 
Great Spirit bless her.” 

“And the Whirlwind—what of him ?” 

“Let him beware!” And she darted into 
the bushes. 


CHAPTER IL. 


For weeks Marie avoided her Indian lover 
as much as was possible, refusing his gifts 
when she could do so without her father’s 
knowledge, he having in the time married a 
cousin of Whirlwind, according to the Indian 
fashion, and was consequently not only anx- 
jous to gain his friendship, but that of the 
entire tribe, and thus enlarge his opportunities 
of making money. Had he but been aware 
of the true state of things, his conduct would 
probably have been the reverse of what it was, 
for notwithstanding his avarice, he loved his 
daughter, and had far different views for her 
future than wedding her to an Indian. But 
his ignorance afforded the dark lover many an 
opportunity of not only seeing, but- pressing 
gifts upon Marie, and eagerly he watched for 
and improved them. 

Malicious fortune appeared also to aid 
Whirlwind. In the passage of Charette’s 
canoe from the main land, while heavily laden, 
a sudden squall struck its little sail, overturn- 
ing and sinking it inan instant, An egg-shell 
loaded with bullets would have lived as long 
in the black, chopped-up waves. Many onthe 
shore of the island saw it, but shrank back 
from venturing where they knew the strongest 
swimmer would soon be chilled and powerless, 
Along the beach ran Marie (called thither by 
the universal outcry), sobbing, wringing her 
hands and shrieking for aid. In the mad ex- 
citement of the moment she forgot all except 
that her parent was perishing, and grasping 
the arm of Whirlwind,begged him, “ if he loved 
her,” to save her father’s life. “ Loved her!” 
It was a fatal expression, and the black eyes 
of the Indian flashed exultingly as he turned 
to her and whispered: 

“For your love Way-say-un will save him 
from the dark spirits of the waters that are 
dragging him down. Shall he go?” 
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“ Yes—go,” she replied, but half compre- 
hending his meaning, and it was too late to 
retract had she desired to do so. But with 
her father’s life trembling in the balance, she 
thought notof self. 

“The White Rose will not forget !” he again 
whispered, throwing into his words a deep, 
hidden meaning. Then flinging his weapons 
and blanket to the ground, and clad onfy in 
the scanty “auzeum,” he ran to the water’s 
edge, threw a graceful curve in the air, dove 
into the foam and swam swiftly to where the 
Frenchman was feebly struggling for life. 

“In the name of the. Manitou what have 
you promised ?” asked the Fawn, as she at- 
tempted to hold the almost frantic girl in her 
arms. 

“TI know not! I care not! My father, my 
dear, dear father!” And she burst from re- 
straint and would have plunged into the angry 
waves had not stronger hands than those of 
the girl held her. 

The battle between man and the elements 
was a long and terrible one, but at length 
Whirlwind succeeded in reaching the shallows, 
and was drawn ashore, still holding the almost 
dead white man clasped in his arms. 

A few days given to rest and recruiting, and 
the Frenchman was able again to attend to 
his business, and then the constant presence 
of Whirlwind (who now had a strong hold on 
their gratitude) at her father’s house, remind- 
ed Marie of her at least implied promise with 
terrible force. Very soon, too, it became evi- 
dent to her that her Indian mother knew of 
and favored the aspirations of Whirlwind, for 
she not only trumpeted his praises, but by 
skillful management brought them together 
and left them alone. The Fawn, also, had 
evidently been forbidden the house, for she 
came no more. At this Marie protested, and 
was met in the outset by the sarcastic and not 
easily to be refuted remark: , 

“The father of the White Rose thought an 
Indian good enough to be taken to his heart— 
to be called his wife. Is the daughter better 
than he?” 


Truly the poor girl felt that the net was fast 


entangling her in its meshes, and especially 
so when one night, after the house was silent, 
and she thought to be sleeping, she heard the . 
squaw mother ask her father if he had any 
objections to Whirlwind marrying his child. 
“No, not if he can get her,’ was the half 
laughing reply, for Francois Charette looked 
upon it in far otherwise than a serious 
light. 
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- “Then my pale husband will say no word 
against it?” asked the cunning woman. 

. “No, bat go to sleep. Whatis the use of 
asking such foolish questions ?” 

As soon as he had followed his own advice, 
his. wife crept noiselessly from his side, stole 
out into the forest and kept an appointment 
she had made with Whirlwind. 

But now the sounding line of: hope reached 
no more the soul of Marie Charette, and with 
bitter sobs she watched for yet dreaded the 
light of morning. O, that she had but placed 
confidence in her father! O, that the good 
priest would only come. Yet could not the 
Fawn contrive some way to saveher? Could 
she not influence her father, himself a chief, 
and through him the others of the tribe, to 
baffle the dark schemes of Whirlwind? She 
must and would see her, at all hazards. Then 
her thoughts, flashing lightning swift as they 
ever do at such times, turned to self-destruc- 
tion, sooner than fillan Indian wigwam as 
wife, and without a shudder she longed for the 
keen-edged knife of the Fawn. Procure one 
she would, and if it became necessary, sheath 
it in her own heart. Ah! it is a fearful hour 
when one so young and beautiful can, even 
with the ghastly shadows of night brooding 
around her, calmly say: 

“ So farewell, hope, and with hope, farewell fear, 

Farewell remorse; all good to me is lost; 

Evil, be thou my good!” 

‘Bat far different feelings swayed the two 
conspirators in the depths of the forest. Be- 
neath a large pine tree, isolated from all others, 
so that no one could approach without being 
observed, were seated the wife of Francois 
Charette and her cousin, the Whirlwind. With 
savage exultation he listened to her words— 
to the promise of the father that the daughter 
should be his without any objection on his 
part. Nothing but/his pledge to the Fawn 
now stood in the way of the immediate gratifi- 
cation of his wishes, as he thought, for he 
forgot the repugnance with which Marie had 


received his advances. Before the coming of’ 


the priests, an engagement to another would 
have been no bar to his union—he could have 
married both. But they had forbidden and 
done away with polygamy, and bitterly he 
cursed them. Then, too, the tribe would not 
allow such a pledge to be lightly broken. In 
that respect he knew that their laws were 
stern and inflexible. .Could he not find some 
means of putting her out of the way without 
being distrusted. Ah! that was a dream he 
hugged to his heart and fattened upon, and 


long he and his co-conspirator considered upon 
it before they finally separated. 

With the first dawn of morning, Marie Cha- 
rette arose from her sleepless pillow, and 
found, contrary to the order of things of late, 
that she was, apparently, unwatched by her 
step-mother. Then hope sprang up again in 
her heart, and after forcing herself to swallow 
a few mouthsful of breakfast, she announced 
her intention of going to gather berries on the 
further side of the island, and that she might 
be absent until late in the afternoon. 

“Yes, go, Marie,” said her father, kindly; 
“but take good care of yourself.” 

“There is nothing to fear in the woods,” 
added her mother; * and it is now the moon 
of strawberries.” 

“What has become of the Fawn?” asked 
her father, as she was passing out of the 
door. 

“She is not a fit companion for the daugh- 
ter of the pale-face,” replied his wife, taking 
the words out of the mouth of his child. 

“ Well, well, you women have strange ideas, 
and are always jealous of any other that is 
young and handsome. I don’t believe a word 
about her not being good enough, and if that 
Whirlwind hadn’t been going to marry her, I 
don’t know but that I should have tried it 
myself.” 

A shadow, black as a thunder cloud, swept 
over the face of his wife at the words, but she 
turned away so that he could not see it, All: 
the deep, fiendish jealousy of her savage heart 
was aroused, and her arm nerved for murder. 

With a light step, though sorrowful heart, 
Marie Charette hastened to the wigwam of 
the Fawn. The skin curtains were closely 
drawn, but the moment her step approached 
it she was bidden to enter. Never before had 
she seen her friend look so dazzlingly beauti- 
ful—so every inch a princess. Her tall, wil- 
lowy form was robed in the whitest doe skin, 
elaborately worked with brilliantly dyed beads 
and quills, and bordered with the finest fur. 
Her long, black hair was curiously braided 
with crimson flowers, and after being wound’ 
in many a fold about her head, hung down in 
heavy plaits to her waist. Around her arms, 
at the elbow and wrist, as well as just above 
her ankles, were polished bands of silver and 
copper, and triple crescents of the same metals 
were suspended from her neck and huag low 
upon her bosom. The entire dress, though 
somewhat fantastic, was neither devoid of 
taste nor immodest, and notwithstanding the 
French girl had often seen her arrayed for 
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some festive occasion, she had never realized 
her claim to beauty until now. 

“Fawn, what does this mean? O, how 
handsome you look!” she exclaimed, enthusi- 
astically, and attesting ‘the truth of her words 
by the sparkle of her eyes. 

“Am I really beautiful?” asked the Indian 
girl, in answer, a sudden flush of gratified 
vanity lighting up the rich olive of her com- 
plexion. 

“Truly, strikingly so! But what are you 
dressed thus for?” 

“To win a husband!” she replied, a bitter 
smile breaking the oval of her lips, and then 
without giving Marie an opportunity to ques- 
tion, and very different from her usual reticent 
manner, she continued: “ Where is the White 
Rose going? May I go with her?” 

“Certainly. I came after you. I have 
longed so to see you. Will you go with me 
after berries ?” 

“ You know best, but is not the extremity 
of the island—the little, sunny cove that looks 
out upon La Point, the place where the 
choicest berries are to be found ?” 

“Yes, but it isa long way, and very lonely 
there.” 

“So much the better. I have many things 
to tell you. O,so much, and want to be with 
you alone.” 

“ My canoe is ready. We will go in it.” 

“ Why in the canoe?” 

“Tt is safer and less tiresome. Besides, no 
éne can hear us on the water, or come near us 
without our seeing them.” 

“True, but do you expect to catch a hus- 
band out of the lake?” asked Marie, with a 
sinile. 
Hist!” 

Warned by the sound, Marie looked anx- 
iously around and saw the Whirlwind passing 
directly in front of the wigwam. For a mo- 
ment his eyes rested upon them, and he half 
stopped. Then, as other thoughts appeared to 
sway him, he turned and hastened towards 
the trading -post. 

Seated in the canoe, the Fawn paddled it 

_ from the shore in a silence that was unbroken 
watil they Were out of hearing of all. Then 
Marie related all she had heard, and begged 
her companion to assist her. to escape from 
the power of her red lover. The changing 
face of the Indian girl told plainly how much 
she suffered, but she uttered no word during 
the recital. When it was finished she asked 
Marie, ‘if her heart was brave.’ 
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“As brave as any of my age and sex, I be- 
lieve,” she answered ; “ but why do you ask ?” 
“The White Rose must go far away 
Way-say-un has either become the husbandof 
the Fawn or—” 

“But you would not marry him after what 
has passed? You could not—would not do 
it!” 

* Do you see yon point ?” asked the Indian 
girl, without answering the question, though 
she pressed her hands upon her breast, as if to 
keep down some terrible emotion. 

“Yes. Why?” 

“ There is a cave there that few of the tribe 
know. Thither you must go and hide until 
the danger is past. Last night, when the sky 
was wrapped in a black blanket, I stored it 
with food such as the pale-faces love.” 

“And I must remain there alone ?” 

.“ Which is the better-?. To marry the Whirl- 
wind, and be his slave during life—to bend to’ 
his will, endure his brutality, and be beaten 
when angry, or for a few days consent to re- 
main alone ?” 

“Alone! Who will guard me if danger 
should come ?” 

“The Great Manitou,” replied the Fawn, 
pointing up reverently. “ But you must de-+ 
cide, and that quickly. Minutes become days 
when an enemy is upon the track.” 

“To the cave, then. But how could you 
ever think of marrying a man ‘of whom you 
can talk thus? A brute and a wife beater! 
It is horrible !” 

Again the hands were pressed convulsively 
upon .the bosom of the Indian girl. Then 
seizing her paddle, she turned the canoe in 
the direction of La Point, and bending body 
and head to the task, made the dark waters 
break in tiny foam-wreaths about the birchen 
prow. 

At ashort distance from the point where 
they landed, the Fawn parted a thick cluster 
of bushes, revealing a low and narrow en- 
trance, and bade her companion goin. Todo 
so it was necessary to creep for a few feet. 
Then the rocky roof rose, and sides spread out 
into a large room. Here, after a few brief 
words of explanation, the French girl was left 
alone, her companion urging the necessity of 
her reaching home before any discovery could 
be made, 

Alone and in semi-darkness, the heart of 
Marie gave way to the fears natural to such a 
situation. Soon, however, these were quieted ; 
but another and a greater one took possession 
of her soul and bowed her down in despair, 
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What if the Indian girl had sacrificed her to 
her jealousy? What if she had lured her 
there to destroy her? Lured her from all 
that would protect her, to get her out of the 
way of her lover; left her where none would 
ever know of her fate, to die the slow death of 
starvation! The very thought was too terri- 
ble to bear, and she resolved toescape. Creep- 
ing to the outlet, she strove with all her 
strength to remove the stones piled there. If 
without, she might have accomplished it, but 
80 cunningly were they placed, that every ef- 
fort from the inner side but wedged and 
rendered them more firm. Convinced of this 
—convinced that she was walled up asin a 
living tomb, her heart failed her. Struggling, 
fainting, she managed to reach the more open 
space, and then sank insensible upon the 
rocky floor. 


CHAPTER III. 


Wirx a sweep of the paddle, the canoe of 
the Fawn was turned into a little cove near 
the wigwams of her tribe, and after carefully 
drawing it ashore, she proceeded at once to 
the trading post, and searching out Francois 
Charette, inquired for his daughter. 

“ Have you not seen her?” demanded he, 
in alarm. 

“ The foot of the Fawn has been forbidden 
to enter the wigwam of the pale-face,” was 
the reply. 

“Forbidden! Who dare forbid you?” 

“ Mo-re-tah.” 

“My wife! She forbid you to come and see 
Marie ?” 

“The pale-face has spoken it.” 

“She forbid! O,1I understand.” And he 
thought of what his wife had said about her 
being improper company for his daughter. 
“ But truly have you not seen Marie to-day ?” 

“ The tongue of the Fawn was never trained 
to travel the trail of falsehood,” she replied, 
proudly. 

“Yes, know. She started out berrying, 
and I thought you would go with her. It is 
very strange that she should go alone.” 

“As I was floating in my canoe off the sunny 
spot where the girls of the Ojibwas are wont 
to gather berries, I saw drifting along these.” 
And she handed him the bonnet and basket of 
Marie. 

“Mon Dieu! And you saw nothing of my 
child ?” 

“ Upon the shore the moccasons of the Fawn 
wandered long, in quest of the White Rose. 


Her little footprints were stamped upon the 
sand of the beach; they reached into the 
water, but the daughter of the pale-face was 
not to be found.” 

“ Great Heaven! It cannot, cannot be that 
she drowned herself.. Tell me more—more!” 

“All that the Fawn knows she has spoken.” 

“And her words are as false as the black 
heart of the Marcha Manitou!” answered the 
Whirlwind, who unseen had listened to the 
entire conversation. 

“ Way-say-un!” burst from the lips of the 
girl, as she started back in alarm. 

“ Whirlwind! what did yousay ?” exclaimed 
Charette. 

“ That the tongue of the Fawn has uttered 
lies,” he replied, stepping to her side as if to 
prevent her from escaping. 

“What do you mean?—what know? Tell 
me quickly.” 

“The White Rose, when she left the wig- 
wam of her father, went to that of the Fawn. 
Together they started in the canoe. The red 
girl returned, but the one of snowy skin did 
not.” 

“Ts this the truth ?” demanded the French- 
man, turning fiercely upon the girl. 

“The wife of the pale-face, Mo-re-tah, will 
bear witness to the truth of the words of Way- 
say-un,” replied the warrior. 

“Tell me, then, of my child. Tell me what 
you have done with her!” again demanded 
Charette of the Indian girl. 

“The pale man believes the story of Way- 
say-un. Let him finish it!’ she replied, de- 
fiantly. 

“What is it? Tell me, if you know, Whirl- 
wind.” 

“ She has murdered her!” hissed the Indian 
through his firmly set teeth. “The fishes of 
the lake are fattening on her fair, young flesh, 
and the. dark spirits of the waters are weaving 
snares of her long, black hair.” 

“ Then—but I cannot believe it.” 

“The Manitou knows all.” 

“Yes, the Manitou knows all,” repeated the 
Fawn. 

“Then, by heaven, she shall die!—die, if 
she had a thousand lives!” And the French- | 
man drew his knife and struck a”heavy blow 
at her unprotected heart. 

“She shall die,” interposed Whirlwind, as 
he warded off the blow—“she shall die, but 
not by your hand. She must be judged by 
the tribe and perish by the death of torture!” 
And he cast a look of dark and terrible mean- 
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“Out of my sight with her, then—quick, or 
my hand will be stained with murder. See 
that she is closely guarded, and send the chief 
to me. My daughter! my poor, poor Marie, 
dead! dead!” And the strong man rushed 
wildly from the spot to vent his grief like a 
child. 

“ Come—to the prison wigwam,” command- 
ed Whirlwind, laying his hand heavily on the 
arm of the Fawn. 

“T go, but keep your fingers off of me. Re- 
member that I wear aknife!” And she walk- 
ed proudly and apparently unconcerned to 
the usual place of confinement. 

Not long was the council-fire in being light- 
ed—not long were the chiefs in being gathered. 
Even at that early day the power of the white 
man was felt, and so terrible a crime against 
them demanded instant punishment. Even 
the usual stoical indifference and time con- 
sumed in useless mummery was omitted. With 
the forming of the circle of the warriors, and 
the lighting of the calumet, the prisoner was 
*brought in. Buta brief time had she been 
alone, but by some unknown means she had 
renewed the crimson flowers in her hair and 
arranged it almost coquettishly. If her in- 
tention had been to create a favorable impres- 
sion, she was fully successful. 

“Nush-ka! look, look!” said the young men, 
as she passed along, and even the elders forgot 
their usual gravity and softly whispered the 
word to each other. 

But the enthusiasm was short-lived. It was 
but as a lightning flash, that rendered the 
darkness that followed still more dense. With 
them, the more beautiful or distinguished the 
sacrifice, the greater the offering to the dark 
spirit of blood, and without a single one to 

defend her against her enemies, the Fawn 
stood there with false witnesses arrayed 
against her who would scruple at nothing that 
would tend to her death. 

Clear and emphatic, well digested and ex- 
pressed was the testimony of the Whirlwind. 

As to the girls having been seen together, he 
was corroborated by the wife of Charette, as 
well as to the Fawn having returned alone, 
But even that black-hearted man, though 
urged on by the loss of Marie, hesitated when 
plainly asked if he had seen her murdered, 
By wily argument he attempted to prove that 
such was the case without directly commit- 
ting himself. Forced, however, to it, he stated, 
without the shadow of equivocation, that both 
he and the step-mother of Marie had seen the 
Fawn plunge her into the lake—hold her under 
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the water until she was lifeless, and then after 
fastening a stone about her neck, sink her 
body in the deep waters. 

There was not, could not be, any rebutting 
testimony. To their savage minds any one 
who could commit such a deed, would not 
hesitate to exculpate herself by false oaths; 
and knowing this—knowing that her declara- 
tions, even if permitted to speak, would be but 
as a. feather to iron against the words of the 
Whirlwind and her step-mother, she wisely 
held her peace. Even her father felt that she 
was guilty, and drawing his blanket over his 
head, he sat waiting to hear the words of 
doom. 

But it was a fearful ordeal for one so young 
to pass through without a single effort at self- 
preservation. Death, at all times, when the 
pulses beat high, when the heart is filled with 
hope, and earth is like a globe of many-tinted 
glass, beautiful and attractive, is hard to look 
upon, even at a distance; but when it is pres- 
ently to be ushered in by the most fearful and 
fiendish tortures the savage mind can compass, 
it is terrible indeed. A single word from the 
lips of the Fawn, a brief statement of where 
Marie could be found, and all the dread para- 
phernalia of doom, the hatchet, knife, black- 
ened post and blazing fagots would all pass 
away like adelirium-swayed dream. Still she 
spoke not. If it was love for the French girl, 
if a determination to keep her out of the power 
of the Whirlwind that kept her thus silent, it 
was sublime. If hate and jealousy that she 
had come between her and her warrior lover, 
it was fiendish. Whatever the cause, she herd 
with an unheaving bosom and unflinching eye 
the sentence as it rolled from the tongue of 
the chief of the tribe. 

“Death, by the knife, the arrow and the 
fire! Let the Fawn make her peace with the 
Great Spirit, ifshe can. At the noon of night 
she dies, and the soul of the daughter of our 
pale-faced brother will be happy in the spirit 
land. Have I said well, my brothers ?” 

“Ugh! Yes,” replied all. 

“It is a sentence!” muttered the old medi- 
cine man, as he stepped forward and tore the 
flowers from the hair of the prisoner, and 


loosening its braids, flung it over her face like. 


a veil. 
The hands of the Fawn were fastened be- 


hind her back, her ornaments stripped off, her 
knife takén from her, and she was led back to. 


the prison wigwam to be safely guarded until 
the hour of execution. 


Disappointed at the result of the trial, for 
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he had anticipated that the girl would confess 
in order to,save her life, and was prepared 
with a plausible explanation of his testimony, 
the Whirlwind disappeared from the group of 
warriors and endeavored to gain a private in- 
terview with his accomplice, Mo-re-tah. In 
this, also, he was doomed to be thwarted. 
Immediately after the rendition of the sen- 
tence, Francois Charette had taken his wife 
home with him, and admission was deniéd to 
all. Forced thus to rely entirely upon himself, 
the warrior was not long in determining upon 
the policy he would pursue. As if fortune 
favored him, he saw the chief of the tribe 
coming towards him, and hastening to his 
side asked for admission into the prison wig- 
wam. 

“Tt cannot be,” was the answer. “She 
must be alone with the Manitou until the 
shadows of midnight have gathered around.” 

“But she was to have been my wife—was 
to have filled my wigwam. I loved her well, 
and would speak to her before she travels the 
dark road of death.” 

“ T know, my son, that it is hard to part two 
young hearts thus, but think of what she has 
done, and forget her.” 

“Have you forgotten the young wife that 
was swallowed up in the great waves of the 
Gitche Gu-me?” 

“No, no! Ask me not of her. Remember 
the laws of the tribe.” 

“Itisin your power to grant my wish. 
Think how she—think how I will suffer if we 
are not allowed even a word of parting; think 
of this—judge us by your own heart, and— 

“Go—see her—be brief.” 

At the order of the chief the guards with- 
drew to a distance, and Whirlwind entered the 
wigwam and stood in the presence of the girl 
whom he had so foully wronged. 

“You here, serpent!” exclaimed the Fawn, 
rising from a recumbent position and looking 
him fullin the face, “ You dare to come here! 

it not enough that you have lied my life 
away? Begone! I can bear death, but not 
you.” 

“Fawn,” answered the warrior, “one word 
from my lips will save you. Think of the 
torture post and bid me speak it. Tell me 
where you have secreted the White Rose, 
and—” 

* “You saw me sink her in the dark waters 
of the lake,” she replied, with a mocking laugh, 
“You swore by the Great Manitou that you 
did so. Why, then, ask me? Goseek for her 
among the fishes.” 
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“But you know it was not so, You know 
that—” 

“You lied!” 

“ Beware how you tempt me!” 

“ What a brave warrior to threaten a poor 
girl with her hands tied! If I were free 
I would sing it into the ears of his 
brothers,” 

“ Will you not tell of the White Rose?” he 
demanded, struggling hard to control his 
temper. 

“ Go ask of the sturgeon and the trout, the 
sharp-toothed pike and the snake-eyed pick- 
erel.” 

“Then die! When the fire dries up your 
blood, and the flames are wrapping you round 
like a blanket, see if your heart does not grow 
faint. Die, and—” 

“The prisoner must be alone ; it is the com- 
mand of the great chief,” said one of the 
guards, as they again surrounded the wigwam, 
and much against his will the false-hearted 
warrior was forced to retire. , 

How slowly, yet how rapidly, the hours 
passed to that poor Indian girl. It is one of 
the paradoxes of life that the hands upon the 
dial appear to both creep and fly at such times. 
She thought of Marie Charette long and ear- 
nestly. . Would she not escape and again be 
in the power of Whirlwind? That must never 
be, and how to include him, also, in the death 
that was already holding out its skeleton 
hands towards her, occupied her time until 
summoned to the torture. 

All was prepared, the stake surrounded with 
pitchy ‘knobs and inflammable bark, the 
torches ready to light the pile. Nothing was 
wanting but the victim. In a moment she 
was led forward and fettered beyond the pos- 
sibility of escape. Thick as the forest leaves 
almost, the dark warriors gathered around, all 
save her father, who sat crouching in his wig- 
wam, sutting his ears to every sound. 

“ Let the pile be lighted!” commanded the 
chief, and a hundred eager hands hastened to 
obey. 

“Tn the name of God, by the holy Cross, I 
forbid this murder!” shouted the priest, as he 
stepped through the circle and scattered the 
already blazing brands as if they had been 
chaff. 

There was none that dared disobey him, for 
he was looked upon with superstitious dread 
as a Medicine of the Great Spirit. 

“T will be responsible for the girl,” he said, 
unbinding the Fawn and leading her to his 
own apartments within the little fort. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

LrkE a serpent, fire-surrounded, and with 
nothing left but to sting itself to death, was 
the baffled Whirlwind when the Fawn was led 
from the torture post. But calmer feelings 
returned as reason resumed its sway. While 
the good priest was absent, he knew that the 
olden customs of the tribe would be obeyed. 
With his return, none would dare enforce 
them. Confident that the man of God would 
now know all, and that Marie would soon re- 
turn, he could only bide his time, and when 
an opportunity offered in the future, seize 
upon her and escape to another tribe, where 
he could not only force her to be his wife, but 
ensure his own safety. For the sake of keep- 
ing peace with the Ojibwas, as well as for 
other reasons, the priest would remain silent. 
What he learned at the confessional would 
never be divulged, consequently he had no 
fear for himself. In the future, too, he could 
revenge himself upon the Fawn. There were 
a hundred ways in which he could do so with- 
out detection. Thus the mindis both blind 
and subtle when it argues for itself, and soon 
the satisfied warrior was dreaming of wishes 
gratified and revenge accomplished. ‘ 

The first movement of the priest, when he 
had taken the Fawn in safety to the little 
apartment he called his own, was to procure 
for her proper companions. This was easily 
accomplished. From among the girls of the 
tribe he could have secured a hundred Volun- 
teers had he wished. All were anxious to be 
with and minister to their sister in affliction, 
for they believed the testimony of the Whirl- 
wind to be false, as they had naturally watch- 
ed the course Of love in their own little circle, 
and discovered his affection for Marie Cha- 
rette. There was another reason besides pity 
for the Fawn, and probably the strongest one, 
that influenced him in the matter. Among 
the lax morality with which he was surround- 
ed, it was necessary for him to maintain his 
reputation for chastity unblemished, to avoid 
even the suspicion of evil. All of his power 
depended upon that, Selecting, therefore, two 
girls in whom he had confidence, he placed 
them with the prisoner, and having obtained 
a pledge from her that she would not attempt 
to escape, he threw himself upon a blanket in 
an outer apartment, and the spies the chief 
had placed upon his actions, soon reported 
him to be sleeping soundly. 

With the dawn of morning he hastened to 
meet the great head of the tribe. Their inter- 
view was a long and an earnest one—the red 


man passionate as fire, and the white one coo! 
as ice. What its purport, none could divine, 
unless that the minister of God was ‘pleading 
for the life of the condemned one. If that 
was his object, it must have failed; for the 
Whirlwind, who with others were waiting as _ 
near as etiquette permitted, heard the chief 
remark, as they parted at the door of the 
wigwam: 

“It cannot be. Blood for blood is the law 
of the Ojibwas! Death by torture, I have 
spoken.” 

A gleam of savage delight lit up the features 
of the Whirlwind. The Fawn would be swept 
from his path without any danger on his part. 
A stumbling-block and a terrible witness 
against him would beremoved. He would be 
free to act without fear. Much he longed'to — 
question, but dared not. A single word would 
put all of doubt to rest, and yet it could not be 
spoken. Great, then, was his relief, when the 
chief summoned him to his side, and bade him, 
as the principal party in the transaction, have 
everything prepared for the torture. 

* Now ?” he asked, eagerly. ~ 

“ When the sun has reached the tops of the 
highest trees,” was the answer. 

Now, indeed, he was safe; now, in the trage- 
dy of life, one scene would end in blood, and 
he be the headsman. The curtain would fall 
upon the death of one he hated. Would it 
not rise again upon his marriage with -the- 
White Rose ? 

“Look!” commande. the chief, as he, at- 
tended by the Medicine Man, walked towards 
the post of torture an hour later. 

“The sun is gilding the topmost branches 
of the hemlock and the pine,’ answered the 
Whirlwind. “The good Manitou smiles upon 
the deed about to be done.” 

“Ay, the Manitou rejoices in justice. Is all 
prepared ?” 

“All. The warriors of the Ojibwas wait for 
the coming of the doomed one.” 


“Tt is well. Let arunner be sent for the 
Medicine Man of the Great Spirit. Bid him 
bring the prisoner hither.” 


“ But his heart is soft. The laws of the red 
man are not his laws. If he has permitted her 
to escape ?” 

“The torture post will not be robbed of its 


,vietim. Blood shall wash out the stain upon . 


the nation.” 

All eyes were turned upon the little fort, 
every tongue was hushed, and a strange fear 
filled their hearts when the priest, dressed in 
the robes of his office, and bearing aloft the 
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consecrated Cross, appeared, followed by three - 


girls of the tribe with their faces shrouded in 
black, so as to be unrecognizable, To the 
tolling of the petite chapel bell, they marched 
solemn and slowly as if going to the grave— 
_ as if the corpse was already waiting the burial. 
Never before had such a scene been witnessed 
in the wilderness; never had superstitious 
fears so thrilled their savage hearts. Never 
had the rites of Christianity so humbled them. 

Steadily, slowly that little ghastly train 
passed on, while the solemn toll of the bell 
rang through the forest and floated upon the 
billows of the grand old lake. Without a 
word they reached the torture post, and then 
one of the girls stepped from the ranks and 
took her place by it. This done, the priest 
_ turned to the chief and asked permission to 

put a few questions to the Whirlwind. It was 
granted by a simple motion of the hand, and 
he continued: 

“As you stand in the presence of death, as 
the Great Manitou is bending over and listen- 
ing to you, warrior of the dark brow and say- 
age heart, I charge you to speak the truth. 
By this sanctified Cross, the emblem of the 
blessed Redeemer upon earth, I charge you to 
let no craft or passion betray you into false- 
hood. Remember that life at best is but short, 


and the burning hell of the hereafter eternal, 


Will you lay your open heart in our hands as 
it is in those of Him whose eye is. the blazing 
sun at noonday, and whose voice is the soft 
south wind when pleased, and the deep, awful 
thunder when angry with his children ?” 


Well in that trying hour did the training of 
the Whirlwind do him good service, Com- 
pletely taken by surprise, awed by a power he 
could neither comprehend nor resist, he yet 
maintained his usual calmness, and answered, 
firmly: 

“ The children of the red man knew no lies 
until the pale-face came and taught them!” 


The murmur of applause that followed his 
words served to render him still more at ease 
and defiant, and fixing his eyes upon those of 
the priest, he awaited further questioning. 

“Did the warrior of the Ojibwas see the 
Fawn plunge the White Rose of the pale-face 
into the dark waters?” 


“At the council fire of his nation Way-say- 
un has spoken it. Is he a dog that he should 
eat his own words ?” 

“ Could not the eye be deceived—the senses 
be mistaken ?” 

“ He who can follow the trail through the 


dense forest when the moon is blotted out of 


the sky, who can track the dun deer when the 
blanket of the thundercloud is hung oyer the 
stars, who can find the. darting fish in the 
foaming rapids, is not blind as the bat in the 
daylight.” 

“But the glimmering of the sunshine upon 
the waters, the reflection of the clouds, the 
shadow of the canoe,” still persisted the priest. 
“These might deceive even the most trained 
eye.” 

“Ts Way-say-un a squaw that he should be 
thus talked to ?—a little child, that he should 
be taught the way of warriors?” exclaimed 
the Indian, in anger, as he turned away. 

“It is enough,” replied the priest, and bend- 
ing his head upon the Cross, he stood in 
silence. 

“Let the torture begin,” commanded the 
chief. 

“Tt is my hand that should light the pile,” 
said Whirlwind, stepping forward. 

“As you will. But have you no love left in 


_ your heart for her who was to be your wife ?” 


“None!” And he waved a torch wildly in 
the air. “None! Let her die the death!” 

“Her face must be uncovered. Not thus 
unseen must a prisoner be punished.” 

With a sort of triumph, Whirlwind sprang 
forward and tore the curtaining veil into rib- 


bons, but with « howl of despair he shrank 


back when the face was revealed. Not there 
stood the Fawn of the Ojibwas, waiting her 
doom, but Marie Charette, the White Rose of 
the pale-faces, who with a cry of joy ringing 
from her lips, was clasped in ber father’s arms. 

Baffled, maddened, with the fires of hell 


burning in his heart, the Whirlwind looked 
around for some one upon whom to be re- 
venged. Beside the priest, with her face now 
also uncovered, stood his once destined bride 
—the Fawn. An instant sufficed to reach her, 
another to draw his knife and strike fiercely 


at her breast. Too late came the knowledge 


of his intention for the girl to save herself, but 
being quickly drawn aside by the watchful 
priest, the weapon missed its aim, and was 
buried, hilt deep, in the heart of his accom- 
plice, Mo-re-tah, the squaw wife of Charette, 

Stunned, as much as such a savage heart 


could possibly be, the Whirlwind stood for a 


single instant—a brief pulse-throb—motion- 
less. That instant was fatal to him. Before 
he could recover himself he was pinioned by 
a dozen pair of hands, dragged to the torture 
post, and bound there. Another heart-throb, 
and his battle-cry was ringing amid the flerce- 


ly crackling flames that surrounded hin—a 
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few more, and a smouldering pile told at once Of this none was informed except the chief 
of his punishment and his grave. with whom he had pleaded long and faithfully 

Brief were the explanations needed from for the life of the Whirlwind,*but without 
the good priest. Called by curiosity to visit avail. Even the father of the white girl knew 
the cave upon the mainland, of which he had _ not of her return until he saw her at the tor- 
but recently been informed, he found the ture post. Of the treachery of his wife he 
French girl there, and listened to her story. also learned for the first time, and though he 
In the darkness that followed he carried her caused her to be buried according to the rites 
home, rescued the Fawn from death, and then of the church, yet no stone ever marked her 


brought Marie to her, disguised as asquaw. grave. 


THE DEATH OF THE FLOWERS. 


BY MATTIE WINFIELD. 


They came with the breath of the opening spring, 

‘ When the winter’s reign was ended; 

f When the trees did bud, and the larks did sing, 
As they soared aloft on tireless wing, , 

While the rosy morn ascended. 


O, deftly-shaped was each waxen bell, 
And fair were the tender flowers, 
As they blossomed thick in the shady dell, 

With their odors weaving a silent spell, 
To brighten the flying hours, 


When the summer came, o’er the olden ways, 
With her vernal tresses flying; 

They folded themselves from the noontide blaze, 

And they shrank from the sun’s too earnest gaze, 

And the zephyr’s ardent sighing. 


O, swift was the flight of each perfect day, 


And rare was the bliss they brought us; 
Or whether the morn on our pathway lay, 
Or the twilight shadows grew long and gray, 

Yet sweet was the lesson taught us. 

But the days of the fleeting summer time 

Are, alas, with the past reposing ; 

All the birds have flown to a fairer clime, 


And we hear no longer the whispered chime 
Of the flower petals closing. 


When the chilling breath of the autumn came, 
From the frosty Northland blowing ; 


How the leaves were fanned to a sudden flame, 
How the swiftest stream, as its mood grew tame, 
Soon paused in its onward flowing. 
O, mourn for the death of the flowers fair, 
And weep for the summer ended ; 
For long shall the breath of its fragrance rare, 
Which floated off like the incense of prayer, 


With our sweetest thoughts be blended. 
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THE MIRROR, THE SHAWL, AND THE HARP. 


A STORY FOR THE NEW YEAR. 


BY MRS. M. E. ROBINSON. 


“ We have a fine day for the commencement 
of the new year,” remarked Mrs. Haven to 
Miss Eunice Hammond, a wealthy maiden lady 
of her acquaintance. 

“Yes; and most of the passers-by seem to 
look quite contented and happy,” rejoined the 
latter. 

“Those young people who receive presents 
will probably feel very well satisfied; on, at 
least, mine do,” resumed the first speaker. 
“But I presume you have but little use for 
new year gifts,” she added, with a smile. 

“On the contrary, I do,”’. rejoined Miss 
Hammond; “ for I have several nephews and 
nieces who think Aunt Eunice is in duty bound 
to remember them, in various ways, on the 
first day of every January.” 

“And that duty is performed in a highly ac- 
ceptable manner, no doubt; for Miss Ham- 
mond never does things by halves,” added 
Mrs. Haven, politely. 

“I believe that point is for others than my- 
self to decide,” was the smiling rejoinder of 
the lady. “At any rate, I sent two of my 
nieces one hundred dollars each, and J should 
really like to know how they will dispose of 
it,” she added, in a lower tone of voice. 

“A generous gift, truly,” said Mrs. Haven. 

“T suppose it will be expended in some fool- 
ish purchase; modern young ladies have but 
little prudence, you know. Don’t you thinkI 
am right, Percy ?” continued Miss Hammond, 
addressing a young man, who had been a silent 
listener to the above conversation, and seemed 
especially interested in two or three of the last 
remarks made. 

“T fear I shall not be considered a good 
judge in such matters, and would fain beg to 
be excused expressing my opinion on such a 
delicate subject,” he replied, with a smile. 

“Mr. Appleton is very gallant, you perceive, 
and is also inclined to be rather non-commit- 
tal,” said Mrs. Haven, glancing archly at the 
young man, as he arose to leave. 

Perey Appleton was the son of an old and 
valued friend of Miss Hammond. He visited 
her often, and being on confidential terms, ex- 
perienced no difficulty in renewing a conver- 
sation which had been broken off by the de- 
parture of Mrs. Haven. 


“You spoke of two of your nieces; will you 
be kind enough to tell me their names?” he 
asked. 

“Certainly; but you know them both very 
well, Percy; I referred to Frances Hallett and 
Ellen Sanford.” 

“Thank you; that was all I wished to 
know.” 

“IT shouldn’t wonder if you had an object 
in view, however, and I believe I can guess 
what it is,” resumed the lady, adjusting her 
spectacles and eyeing Applcton attentively. 

“Keep my secret, then,” replied Percy, 
somewhat embarrassed by her keen glances 
and obvious knowledge of the current of his 
thoughts. 

“ Rest assured that I will,” was the reply. 
“T don’t like to be too prying and inquisitive, 
but for certain reasons of my own, I would be 
glad to know to what use the girls put the 
money. I feel quite sure about Ellen, for she 
possesses a good share of sense and fore- 
thought; but of Frances I am a little doubt- 
ful. She doesn’t have so large a sum of pocket 
money often, and she wont be troubled with it 
long, I dare say. What strong inducements 
these cunning clerks do hold out to silly girls 
to part with their money for flimsy silk, gaudy 
ribbons, paste jewelry, lace that can’t hold it- 
self together, embroidered handkerchiefs too 
nice to be used, and useless trifles in general! 
Things didn’t use to be so when I was young,” 
she added, musingly. 

Miss Hammond and Percy sat a few minutes 
without speaking, each apparently absorbed in 
thought; the former perhaps recalling her 
youthful days, and the latter maturing a 
scheme in his own mind, which the above- 
mentioned remarks of the lady had induced 
him to form. 

“ Rumor says you are in search of a wife, 
Percy,” said Miss Hammond, abruptly. 

“And perhaps rumor for once speaks the 
truth,” said the young man, coloring slightly. 

“And of course you do not want a wasteful, 
extravagant wife, notwithstanding you may 


‘not be dependent on the smiles or frowns of 


fortune ?” 
“ Certainly not,” replied young Appleton, 


promptly. 
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“But would desire ohe who appreciates the 
true value of money, and knows how to make 
a prudent use of it, without being niggardly 
and parsimonious ?” resumed the lady, evinc- 
ing more earnestness as she proceeded. 

“You read my mind like an open book, Miss 
Hammond; I shall believe that you practise 
fortune-telling, if you go on at this rate,” was 
the laughing rejoinder of her companion. 

“No need of that; a little iasight into hu- 
man nature, atid some experience in reading 
character, will enable any one to do the same. 
But, to the subject under consideration; I am 
attached to both my nieces, and sincerely de- 
sire to see them both well settled in life. I 
also value highly the acquaintance of a talent- 
ed and promising young lawyer, by name 
Percy Appleton, who has my best wishes and 
congratulations on his steadily advancing 
fame and fortune.” 

The individual alluded to, bowed his thanks 
for this flattering compliment. 

“And Iam informed, furthermore,” added 
the lady, with a meaning smile,“ that the 
pretty face and lively manners of Miss Ellen 
have made an impression on the susceptible 
heart of the said young lawyer. He can have 
no hesitation in avowing the fact, when I tell 
him that I do not ask simply from a mere feel- 
ing of curiosity.” 

“TI see that you are in possession of all my 
secrets, so I may as well make the best of it,” 
replied Percy, somewhat amused at the lady’s 
penetration. “I admit that 1 am somewhat 
partial to the society of Miss Ellen Sanford; 
but as I-have not committed myself, and as no 
words on the subject have passed between us, 
I believe I can, as yet, be called a free man.” 

So far,so good,” resumed the other, ap- 
parently well-satisfied with his answer. “El- 
len is a good girl, and I have no reason to sup- 
pose Frances is otherwise, although she may 
be a little more flighty, and not quite so digni- 
fied as her cousin. But that is nothing to her 
disparagement, for she seems good-hearted 
and amiable. I imagine, Percy, and as an old 
friend, take the liberty of saying, that you are 
undoubtedly halting between Frances and El- 
len; though the star of the latter may be 
slightly in the ascendant. But I like caution 
and prudence, Percy, for a good wife is a good 
thing, and a bad one is the worst misfortune 
that can happen to a man.” 

“ Not so far from the truth as you might be,” 
said Appleton, frankly; “and I am glad that 
your views correspond so-well with my own.” 

“Then I advise you tobe governed in your 
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choice’ according to the manner in which each 
young lady disposes of her gift. ‘It will'be a 
good test, and one by which you ean gain a 
knowledge of the different tastes of both; and 
the one who js fortunate enough to gain our > 
united approval, shall receive a thousand dol- 
lars from ‘Aunt.-Eunice,’ as a bridal present on 
her wedding day.” 

“Agreed!” exclaimed Appleton, laughing 
heartily. “But I believe you have made no 
provision in case the movements of both nieces 
should command onr approval,” he added, with 
an amused expression. 

“Tn that case they should both have a thou- 
sand,” said the lady, smiling in turn. 

“ Bat I might be puzzled which to choose,” 
he added, with forced gravity. 

“Ah, you rogue!” exclaimed Miss Ham- 
mond, playfully. “The matter can easily be 
compromised in such a dilemma, for Cupid 
will probably have no unimportant voice in 
the decision.” 

Other visitors were at this moment an- 
nounced, and Perey Appleton immediately 
took his departure, wholly engrossed with the 
subject under consideration. Ellen Sanford 
and Frances Hallett were two young ladies 
for whose sociéty he had evinced a decided 
liking. “They both possessed a good share of 
beauty; but, as Miss Hammond had hinted, 
lively manners, sparkling wit, and more than 
all, the good sense arid intelligence of Ellen 
Sanford, were calculated to make the deepest 
impression upon a young man like our hero. 
From undoubted sources he had heard of her 
benevolent acts, although not placed in the 
most favorable position for the exercise of the 
broadest clarity. Of her natural kindness of 
heart, amiability of disposition, and other good 
traits of character, he had no doubt. 

But, to his disappointment, a gentleman ac- 
quaintance had remarked that she was inclined 
to be rather wasteful and extravagant ; and to 
one educated like Percy, this was considered 
a glaring imperfection of eharacter, and one 
extremely difficult of correction. He had no 
proof of this, it was trae; but had he assured 
himself that his friend cherished none but the 
kindliest feelings toward the young lady, it 
might have been better. 

The test, relative to the new year gifts, he 
decided would be sufficient evidence of the 
truth or falsity of the charge. One hundred 
dollars was quite a sum fora person in her 
circumstances, and he felt quite as anxious to 
know how it would be disposed of as did Miss 

Hammond. That Frances Hallett might be 
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persuaded to part with all, or a large portion 
of her gift, for jewelry, or trifles of no real 
use, he thought it very possible; but that the 
dignified, sensible Eljen Sanford should so act, 
seemed to him almost an improbability. No; 
it could not be; and as Appleton knew her 
fondness for study, and love of reading, and 
had often heard her express an earnest desire 
for a select library of valuable works, he had 
no doubt but she would, if duty demanded no 
sacrifices, gratify her wishes in that respect. 

Percy Appleton waited with considerable 
impatience for a proper time to elapse before 
he called upon the young ladies; for it must 
be acknowledged that he felt considerable 
curiosity, not unmingled with anxiety, as to 
the result. Miss Hallett was the most talka- 
tive of the two, and would probably introduce 
the subject without any preliminaries on‘ the 
part of the young man, and the latter resolved 
to wait upon her first, He felt less acquainted 
with Frances than with Ellen, or rather sym- 
pathized less with her sentiments and pursuits, 
and therefore was quite willing that she should 
pass the first trial. 

In a short space of time the young lawyer 
found himself tete-a-tete with the pretty Miss 
Hallett. 

“ What a stranger you are!” she exclaimed. 
“ Why, I expected you would certainly come 
in New Year’s day to see my presents. Ihave 
been unusually fortunate this time.” 

“ Indeed!” 

_“ Yes,” was the lively rejoinder, “and to 
begin I have to thank you for that beautiful 
book of engravings. I feared, at least, that it 
was nothing but a dry anaual, or something 
of the kind; and you know I hate reading, it 
is so stupid; but when I opened it and saw 
those splendid plates, I was perfectly de- 
lighted.” 

“T am glad if it afforded you gratification,” 
replied Percy, quietly. 

“Tt did, I assure you. But about my pres- 
ents; here is a new turquoise ring from moth- 
er, a jet bracelet from brother James, a pair 
of ear ornaments from father, and this little 
jewel of across from cousin Ellen, Haven’t 
I been lucky?” she added, enthusiastically, 
displaying the various articles we have named 
admiringly before him. 

* But your gifts all seem to be jewelry,” re- 
marked Appleton, who, to please the young 
lady, was minutely examining the trinkets. 

“O, yes, my friends know what I like,” add- 
ed Frances, standing a little way from Percy 
that he might observe the “fine effect” of the 


bracelet which she had clasped upon her arm. 

“Very pretty, I allow,” he replied, with a 
smile, in answer to her inquiring glances, 

“ But these are not all I have received,” said 
Frances, her eyes dancing with joy. “ What 
do you think Aunt Eunice Hammond sen 
me ?” 

“T couldn’t guess; a needle-book, perhaps, 
or a bundle of nice, woolen hose, of her own 
knitting ; someting useful, at any rate, I pre- 
sume,” was the demure rejoinder, 

“A hundred-dollar bill! what do you think 
of that?” 

“ Why, that she was very generous.” 

“So she was; and I am so glad she happen- 
ed to give me money. One can dispose of . 
that in any way they please,” said Frances, 
“ But O, it was such a trial to decide what to 
do with it! If you will believe me, Mr. Ap- 
pleton, it required a whole day for me to make 
upmymind. I thought ofa great many things, 
but finally decided to lay it out in something 
useful.” 

Percy became more and more interested, 
and considered her in a fair way to possess 
the promised “ thousands.” 

“ Step this way, and I will show you my 
purchases,” returned Frances, and led the way 
to an adjoining room, followed by the young 
gentleman. 

“That is one,” she added, pointing to a 
long, elegant mirror, ina giltframe. “I need- 
ed such an article very much, and Mr. Varnish 
said he had never given any one such a bargain 
before during the whole period of his exist- 
ence. Cheap, wasn’t it?” 

“ When you have told me what you gave 
for it I shall be better able to form an opinion,” 
replied Appleton, smiling at his wrongimpres- 
sions in regard to the “ unselfishness ” of her 
purchase. 

“That was an omission, certainly. Fifty 
dollars was every cent he asked, which was fif- 
teen dollars less than he had ever offered one 
of the kind before, Isn’t it splendid?” And 
Miss Frances rattled away in its praise, while 
she stepped to a closet and produced a hand- 
some Cashmere shawl, which, after consider- 
able trouble, she managed to fold and place 
upon her sloping shoulders in a manner highly 
satisfactory to herself. _ 

-“And the’balance procured me this beauti- 
ful shawl,” she added. “The clerkassured me 
that it was as nice as camel’s hair, and I have 
no reason to doubt his word. People can’t 
put on a shawl gracefully without a long 
mirror; it’s an impossibility, and I wonder 
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how I managed to do without one so 
” 


If Miss Hallett had not been so busily oecu- 
pied in admiring her pretty figure arrayed in 
the new shawl before the said mirror, she 
might have observed the slightly contemptuous 
expression of the young man’s face, and the 
smile of pity that he could not wholly suppress. 
He felt himself obliged, according to common 
usage, to praise her purchaseg, but felt so anx- 
ious to see Ellen, that after a little more con- 
yersation of the above nature, he took his 
departure. 

“T can’t say that I am much disappointed, 
after all,” he soliloquized, as he walked in the 
direction of Mr. Sanford’s residence. “Aunt 
Eunice will have a worse idea of modern young 
ladies than she did before. Shawls and mir- 
rors, forsooth!” he exclaimed half uncon- 
sciously. “ Whata valuable partner for life 
she would make! Why did she not rather 
renew that faded carpet, or buy a comfortable 
arm-chair for her invalid father? There is no* 
accounting for woman’s taste, that is certain. 
I wonder what makes me so nervous?” con- 
tinued Percy, as he approached the house of 
Ellen. “I want to go in, and yet I don’t; I 
have been very anxious to know to what use 
her New Year’s present has been put, and yet, 
now the time has come, I dread to hear what 
may possibly force me to change my opinion. 
But if I am mistaken in the character of Ellen 
Sanford, I will never put trust in one of her 
sex again.” 

And walking rapidly up to the door, he reso- 
lutely rang the bell. The door was opened by 
Ellen herself, who smiled a welcome as she 
aided him into the little parlor. She looked 
uncommonly happy and cheerful, and Percy 
Appleton thought he had never seen her appear 
to better advantage. Her brighteyes sparkled 
with animation as she conversed in an easy, 
familiar manner (for the young lawyer was no 
strahger there), and the quiet, serene expres- 
sion upon her countenance betokened an ap- 
proving conscience. 

An hour passed away very agreeably, but as 
yet the subject which, at that time, possessed 
the most interest for Percy, had not been re- 
ferred to by either party. 

“The money has probably been appropriated 
to some of her numerous charities,” he thought, 
“ and she is so modest and unassuming that I 
shall never know a word of the matter unless 
I broach the matter myself.” 

“T have just left Miss Hallet, and she has 
been telling me of the kind remembrances of 
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her friends on New Year’s day,” he remarked, 
carelessly. 

Ellen looked « little anxious, but made no 
reply. 

“O,I know all about it, Ellen,” resumed 
Percy, playfully; “Aunt Eunice treated you 
both alike, and I would really like to know 
how many hearts you made ‘happy by her 
generous gift, or how many books you may 
now claim as your sole property. You know 
I ama privileged person, and you need not 
let your modesty stand in the way of my grati- 
fication.” 

“Aunt Hammond has been very kind; but 
I really wish you would excuse me,” replied 
Ellen, earnestly. 

“I do not feel called upon to do any such 
thing,” added her companion, in the same light 
tone, who continued to think that her evident 
unwillingness arose simply from a very modest 
estimate of her own worth. 

“Well, if you insist, I bought that,” said 
Ellen, hesitatingly, as with a faint smile she 
pointed to an object in an obscure corner of 
the room. 

Percy walked forward a few steps, and to — 
his surprise and deep mortification discovered 
a large harp placed against the wall. 

“A harp, Ellen!” he exclaimed, looking in- 
credulously at the young lady as if doubting 
the evidence of his eyes. 

“A harp, Mr. Appleton,” repeated Ellen, 
quietly, but averting her eyes, for she was con- 
scious of blushing painfully. 

“A curious choice I should thinkifor a lady 
who has no taste for music of any description,” 
said Appleton, in a voice that he intended 
should be the same as usual, but which was in» 
truth slightly sarcastic. 

“ Perhaps so,” rejoined Miss Sanford, some- 
what coldly; for she was very sensitive, and 
felt wounded at the tone of Percy’s re- 
marks. 

Her manner seeming to indicate to the lat- 
‘ter that the subject was not an agreeable one, 
he made some trifling observations on unim- 
portant matters ; but the words of both became 
at length so formal and ceremonious, and El- 
len particularly seemed so much embarrassed, 
that Percy deemed it best to bring the inter- 
view from which he had expected to derive so 
much satisfaction, toaclose. He accordingly 
said his adieus with much more ¢oldness and 
restraint than he had hitherto deemed it pos- 
sible, and pursued his way home in a regret- 
ful and disappointed mood, dissatisfied with 
Ellen, himself, and all the world. He had not 
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before thoroughly understood the nature of 
his feelings towards Elle 

“All women are slike he 
care about nothing but trifles; but I did think 
Ellen Sanford was an exception to the general 
rule. She certainly has the appearance of be- 
ing a sensible, judicious, and intelligent young 
lady, and what*could possess her to give a 
hundred dollars for an inétrument of which 
she knows nothing, when at the same time she 
dislikes music, is more than I can tell. Were 
she a good performer, or did she like music, 
the case would be different. No wonder the 
subject was a disagreeable one.” 

As the young man walked on, engaged in 
these and other reflections, he became aware 
that he was near the residence of Miss Ham- 
mond; he egtered, and with an air of careless- 
ness, which was affected, he related the result 
of his visits. The lady sighed, shook her head, 
and remarked “ that she was sincerely sorry, 
but hoped Percy would be wise enough not to 
waste a thought on two such thoughtless 
girls.” 

A few days afterwards, Percy Appleton en- 
tered his mother’s room, where he found his 
sister Emily practising upon an instrument 
which the events of one evening had sufficed 
to render distasteful to him, viz., a harp; while 
seated ina remote corner of the apartment 
was a modest-appearing young lady, whom 
Mrs. Appleton had hired to do sewing for the 
family. 

“What a noise you are making, Emily,” 
said her brother, rather impatiently, as he 
flung himself upon a low couch. 

-“] know it, Percy, but this passage is an 
extremely difficult one,” replied Emily, mildly. 

“ You had better consult Miss Sanford, per- 
haps she can possibly assist you,” rejoined 
Percy, ironically. “ But 1 positively do detest 
harps; they’re always out of tune, and the 
great, bungling things are in everybody’s 
way,” he added, fretfully. 

The truth was, that the young man was 
sadly out of humor, and “harps ” seemed the 
most convenient things to abuse in his present 
state of mind, 

“Why, brother!” exclaimed Emily; “ you 
have said repeatedly that the musit of a harp 
was very sweet.” 

“ Well, I say'so now.” 

* But isn’t that a little inconsistent ?” asked 


“I remarked that they were clumsy things, 
and always out of tune; but that does not im- 
ply that I do not like the sound of them.” 


thought ; “they 
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“A distinction without a difference, judging 
by your tone,” said Emily, with asmile. * But 
you spoke of Ellen Sanford. I fear her assist. 
ance would be like the bind leading the blind, 
for she doesn’t know but that Y sharp is as 
proper as E flat,” she added, with a sly glance 
at her brother. 

“Well, what of it?” retorted the latter, 
piqued that Emily had attacked his weakest 
point. 

The latter, perceiving that his mood was not 
a very amiable one, turned away, and re-com- 
menced practising. Mrs. Appleton ente 
soon after, and observing her daughter’s inef- 
fectual attempts to master the passage, advised 
her to desist from further effort that day. 

“ Will you permit me to assist you, Miss 
Emily ?” asked the young lady we have men- 
tioned, coming forward as Emily was about 
leaving the room. { 

The consent of the latter was gladly given, 
and with surprise and more pleasure she heard 
the passage performed with much beauty and 
correctness. , While Miss Appleton was warm- 
ly expressing her thanks for this unexpected 
aid, visitors were announced, and herself and 
mother left the room, and Percy and the young 
lady found themselves alone, 

“I was not aware that you played before, 
Miss Randall,” he said, earnestly and respect- 
fully. “ It js a pity that such rare talent were 
not better known and appreciated.” 

“Once I had no lack of friends,” she re- 
plied, “ but misfortune proves which are the 
true and which are the false. The latter ac- 
knowledge no talent, however brilliant, en- 
courage no worth, supply no wants, and re- 
ward no hopes.” 

“ I fear it is too often the case,” said Percy, 
sympathizingly. 

“ Let me tell you a little of my history,” she 
resumed. “One year ago last New Year’s day 
I was the daughter of a rich and influential 
man; now, my mother is a feeble, destitute 
widow, and I am fatherless, Then, we had 
throngs of professed friends, who now shun 
our humble dwelling as though a pestilence 
had fallen upon it. My father died deeply in- 
volved, and our only means of subsistence is 
what I may earn by my needle. I thought of 
giving lessons in music, for that I was told I 
was competent to do, but I needed references 
which I was unable to give, and that influence 
which I no longer possessed, We had given 
up everything of value, except one or two 
articles which my mother held very dear, and 
which my father’s creditors, with one excep- 
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THE SNOW STORM. 


tion, were quite willing we should retain. He, 
however, was inexorable ; and though his debt 
was the smallest, barely exceeding one hun- 
dred dollars, insisted that these mementoes of 
better days should be sold to cancel the same, 
In this extremity, a dear friend, whose kind- 
ness and benevolence I shall always remember 
with gratitude, came again to ourrelief. She 
advanced the desired sum and prevented the 
sacrifice, and at my earnest entreaty took 
home the harp to keep until I could return 
the money, or at least procure a better place 
for its accommodation; for it must be con- 
fessed that the handsome instrument was in 
strange contrast withthe rest of our poor 
possessions. 

“She did this merely % satisfy me, and to 
gratify my mother, who still retains a portion 
of her pride. Her conduct was of the most 
pure and benevolent nature ; and though I was 
not aware of it at the time, I have since learned 
that she appropriated the whole of a New 
Year’s gift to our relief. You would know the 
name of this disinterested and self-sacrificing 
young lady, Mr. Appleton; it is Ellen San- 
ford.” 

“Ellen Sanford!” exclaimed Percy, start- 
ing to his feet. “ Then I have indeed wronged 
her.” 

“So I was led to infer from the tone of your 
previous remarks,” added Miss Randall; “and 
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if you have done her the least injustice, even 
iu thought, hasten to repair your error; for 
she is a noble girl, Mr. Appleton,” added the 
young lady, earnestly, resuming her sewing as 
Emily again entered the room. 

As our readers may suppose, not many min- 
utes elapsed before our hero was by the side 
of Ellen, candidly confessing his mistake, and 
lamenting the hastiness of his judgment. El- 
len was too gentle and amiable to long with- 
hold her forgiveness, and the two were again 
on very good terms. “Aunt Eunice” was 
soon made acquainted with the gratifying 
story he had just heard, and her meed of praise 
was all that was wanted to fill up the measure 
of Ellen’s happiness; for had not Percy taken 
occasion to whisper something in her ear 
which called the rich blood to her cheeks, but 
which she did not in the least resent? Cer- 
tainly; and when “Aunt Eunice” took Miss 
Randall and her invalid mother into her own 
house, and provided the former with plenty of 
pupils, did not her heart beat with unwonted 
joy? 

Percy was never afterwards heard to dispar- 
age harps, or to lament their tendency to get 
out of tune. Miss Hammond performed ber 


promise, and on the first day of next January 
the young lawyer received the fair hand of 
Ellen Sanford as a most acceptable New 
Year's gift. 


BY 


THE SNOW sTORM. 


J. ln FENTON. 


Silently, slowly, the feathery flakes gather,’ 
Shrouding the earth in a mantle of white; 

Wreathing a garland o’er forest and heather, 
Filling the air with a dull, cheerless light. 

Thicker and faster the white flakes are falling, 
Gathering silently on the cold ground; 

While my lone heart, mid the stillness appalling, 
Listens in vain for a glad, cheerful sound. 


Vainly the coals on the hearthstone are glowing; 
Vainly the fire casts a warmth round the room; 

Even the smile my dear Mary ’s bestowing 

_ Fails to relieve my lone spirit of gloom. 

Hark! ‘tis the Storm King, from slumber awaking, 
Leaving his frost-covered couch in the north; 

Striding the blast, from his icy bonds breaking, 
Wailing aloud as he rides freely forth. 
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Fiercer he drives while in strength proudly swelling, 
Breathing defiance o’er highland and moor; 

Now in full chorus he howls round our dwelling, 
Shaking and rattling at window and door. 

Hear the hoarse sighing, the fierce angry moaning, 
Rapping and tapping of cold sleet and snow; 

Hear how the casement and rafters are 
Bending beneath the rude hurricane blow. 


Ah, dearest Mary, while here we are seated, 
Gexing intent at the fire glowing warm; 

Think of the weary-worn traveller, belated, 
Sinking beneath the chill breath of the storm, 

Ha! there’s the sound of some wanderer calling, 
Crying for help in a voice filled with woe;  # 

I will go forth, though the night is appalling, © 
And give the lone traveller a shelter from snow. 


Ho! open the door, and have a chair ready— 
* She was just sinking beneath the cold blast. 
Assist me, dear Mary—now then, be steady— 
Over her shoulders a warm blanket cast. 
Now she ’s reviving—have courage, fair stranger; 
Patiently wait till the storm’s at an end; 
Here thou canst rest, and be free from ali danger, 
Here thou art welcome, and we'll be thy friend. 


A ROMANCE IN REAL LIFE, 


BY DORA E. BUTLER. 


“ Here is a letter for you, auntie,” said my 
little "nephew, one cold, winter's day, as I re- 
turned from school. ’Twas the last day of 
school for that term, the Christmas holidays 
were almost at hand and this day my class of 
forty boys had been more than usually noisy 
and upruly. I was very tired, and my head 
ached terribly. All day I had feared an attack 
from an old enemy—the sick headache—but 
now the news that a letter had come for me 
quite dispelled all thought of my aching head. 
Hastily throwing off my hat and shaw], I seat- 
ed myself to read my letter. It was from my 
friend Mrs. Ferguson, and ran thus: 


“DeaREsT DorciE:—Having been prom- 
ised a visit from your own dear self for over 
three years, and not seeing any prospect of 
your fulfilling that promise voluntarily, I write 
now to command you to pack your trunk the 
very day you receive this, and take the ‘ even- 
ing express’ train for this place, unless you 
wish me to forever after disown you. Under 


fear of my everlasting displeasure, do not dare 
disobey. My husband is to be away on busi- 
ness during the holidays, so if there is any 
mercy left in your composition, do come and 
stay with me, for I shall be very lonely. Don’t 
forget my injunctions, but come immediately. 
I will send the carriage to meet you. 
“ Lovingly yours, 
“Macer B. Ferevuson.” 


Maggie Hartly and myself had been schovl- 
mates and friends from girlhood. When we 
first met, we heartily detested each the other, 
and disagreed whenever we could, to show 
our utter indifference for each other’s opinion ; 
but upon better acquaintance, no truer friends 
could be found in the whole school. If any 
mischief was afloat, Maggie and I were ring- 
leaders in it. It was our greatest desire to be 
allowed to sit together in school ; but this was 
a privilege we seldom enjoyed, for we made 
so much confusion around us, our teacher 
often declared that she’d “as soon put fire and 
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gunpowder together as to allow Maggie and 
Dorcas to sit together.” 

After we left the old academy, and I was 
sent off to “ Boarding School” to learn to be- 
have myself “decently,” we corresponded 
regularly; but after I had graduated at the 
distant seminary, and had returned home to 
teach in the old schoolhouse that we had so 
often attended together, Maggie married and 
moved to a distant city. Since then, though 
we corresponded at regular intervals,I had 
never seen her. Mr. Ferguson, Maggie’s hus- 
band, I had met but a few times, and conse- 
quently was but little acquainted with him. 


He was a tall, dark, oldish-looking man, of 


about thirty-five, with a very undemonstrative 


nature, apparently, grave and solemn looking 


“as a deacon,”—though why a deacon should 
be more solemn than any other person is be- 
yond my comprehension—still it is an old 
saying. I had always wondered at Maggie’s 
choice, for she was as gay and lively a crea- 
ture as one meets ;—but there it was, and she 
must have loved him, for she was no coquette 
and would not trifle with any one’s feelings. 
Well, I determined to go, but notin that 

“ evening’s express,” as I have a great horror 
of travelling alone after dark, though, if I do 
say it, am by no meansa coward. Early the 
next morning, however, found me en route for 
B——. When I arrived at the depot, almost 
the first person I saw was Maggie, and after 
a hearty welcome I was seated in the carriage 
and we were borne swiftly along over the 
pavements towards that part of the city in 
which I was to reside for the next two weeks. 
The house was large and handsomely furnish- 
ed; all that the heart could wish or the eye 
desire was there. The first day was spent in 
exploring the house; then there were calls 
to be made, and “ shopping expeditions” for 
holiday presents, besides several large parties 
to be attended, Thus the days passed swiftly 
and pleasantly. New Year’s evening, the last 
but one of my stay, had come, All day it had 
rained and snowed violently, and hardly a 
person that could stay by a warm fire had 
ventured out, The streets had been literally 
deserted. The evening before we had attend- 
ed a large party, and when I awoke frofh a 
troubled dnd dreamy nap New‘Year’s morn- 
ing, I was not at all displeased to hear the 
wind and rain beating against the window 
panes. All day we had lounged around the 
house, reading some, crogheting some, play- 
tng some, and talking a great deal more than 
@anything else. This rainy, stormy evening, we 
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gat half reclining upon a deep, luxurious 


which had been drawn up in front of the glow- 
ing grate in Maggie’s elegant boudoir. The 
only light in the room proceeded from the 
sparkling and brilliant anthracite. Fora long 
time neither of us had spoken. At last I ex- 
claimed, “ Maggie!” 

“ Well, dear,” came l-nguidly from the ofher 
end of the sofa. 

“ Maggie, you never told me when or where 
you first met your husband, and how you 
came to marry him.” 

“Did I not? Well, ’ve always meant to. 
Do you feel like hearing a long story ,to- 
night ?” 

“Did you ever know me when I didn’t feel 
like it?” I asked, “And then, too, ’tis just 
the right kind of a night for story telling.” 

“Well, Dorcie, I’ll tell you all about my 
courtship; but don’t interrupt me with any 
exclamations.” 

Of course I agreed not to interrupt her, 
and after two or three preparatory ahems, she 
proceeded : 

“One evening, the summer after your sec- 
ond year at the seminary, sister Mary and [ 
were passing along M—— Avenue, and when 
we came to Mr. Miller’s store we noticed a 
tall, dark, oldish-looking man standing in the 
doorway talking to Mrs. Miller. As she saw 
us approaching she came up to us and began 
discussing the common topics of the day. All 
at once I felt that uncomfortable feeling one 
experiences when she becomes conscious of 
somebody’s eyes staring at her. Looking in 
the direction of the eyes, I found the tall, 
dark-looking man gazing intently upon me. 
Mrs. Miller observing my glance that way, 
said: 

“*O, Maggie! that gentleman at the door 
has taken a great fancy to you; he has often 
asked me your name, and where you lived, 
and what sort of a girlyou are. He wants an 
introduction. Are you willing ?’ 

“* Excuse me, Mrs. Miller, I don’t wish for 
one,’ I replied, angrily, as the man still kept 
his eyes on my face. With that I turned to 
Mary and asked her if she was ready to go. 
We bid Mrs. Miller good evening, and walked 
slowly along towards home. As we turned 
up P—— street, I noticed a man walking ata 
little distance behind us, but thought no more 
about it atthe time. I went home feeling very 
indignant and hateful, all because a strange 
man had stared me out of countenance. 

“ Several days after that, while passing Mrs. 
Miller’s with a lady friend, little Katy Miller 
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came running out and said her mother wanted 
me to come in the house for a few moments. 
I should have gone, only just then I saw a 
dark head peering out the shutters, so telling 
Katy that I was in a hurry and could not stop, 
T walked on, feeling more vexed than ever. 
“*T declare, Moi! I exclaimed, when we 
entered our room for the night, ‘I declare, I 
hate that dark, oldish man, that does nothing 
but hang around Mrs. Miller’s. Mrs. Miller 
is determined to introduce him, but I wont 


“have an introduction to that old Chinaman, 


there!’ 

“The weeks passed on and I did not go 
néar Mrs. Miller’s, but still I continued to meet 
my Chinaman, as Moll persisted in calling him, 
wherever I went. 

“ One evening Mary and I had gone to some 
place of amusement; just after we had left the 
house, mama said ‘there came a man and 
asked for Miss Hartly.’ She asked if he 
meant Miss Mary. Hesaid‘ Yes.’ And then 
she told him Mary was not at home. When 
we got home, and she was telling Moll of her 
caller, I asked what kind of a looking man he 
was. Mama thought him tall, with lightish 
whiskers. We wondered considerably who it 
could have been, and at last settled upon a 
Mr. Smith who had danced attendance upon 
Moll the preceding winter. 

“A week or two after, Aunt Beckey and 
Alex. Welton were spending the evening at 
our house. About nine o’clock Bridget came 
in and said a gentleman wanted to see Miss 
Hartly. He would not come in, but was wait- 
ing in the hall. So Moll went out to see him, 
but soon came back, saying that I was the one 
wanted. I asked her who it was, but she 
would not tell me, and only laughed immoder- 
ately. All at once the thought flashed across 
me that the gentleman to see me was the old 
Chinaman. 

“*¢ Mary, is it that hateful, dark, oldish man, 


that wants me?’ I asked. She replied by a 


peal of laughter. ‘I wont go a step near 
him! I declared, vehemently. 

“*O, but you must go,’ they ali exclaimed. 

“Upon that I descended. In the hall, sure 
enough, stood the dark, sober, old Chinaman. 
I bowed haughtily, and waited for htm to 
speak. He very coolly said ‘good evening,’ 
and introduced himself as Mr. Ferguson.” 

“Why, Maggie, and you had never been in- 
troduced to him? What a breach of eti- 
quegte!” I interrupted. 

“You must not interrupt my story. Let 
m . O,he said his name was Ferguson, 


and hoped that I would excuse the liberty he 
took in calling upon me, a lady to whom he 
had never been honored with an introduction. 
He said— but I will give it as nearly as I can 
remember in his own words: 

“*T know you think I have overstepped all 
bounds of etiquette, but I sincerely beg that 
you will pardon me, and overlook the digres- 
sion. I may be a stranger to you, but you are 
not one to me. For the last: six months I have 
seen you daily, and have tried every possible 
method of obtaining an introduction. But 
the Fates seemed against me. Even you have 
refused one.’ 

“Tsaid not a word, but stood leaning my 
arm against the banister, feeling perfectly 
calm, and soicy. He looked at me a moment, 
and then said: 

“* You think it strange and ungentlemanly 
of me, but—I can’t help it—Miss Hartly. I 
may as well tell you right out. I love you, 
love you with my whole heart and soul—I 
have never loved before—I do not betieve in 
cultivated love, but I do believe in love at first 
sight. Ever since I first saw you I have loved 
you—madly, devotedly loved you. My inten- 
tions are honorable. Iam a gentleman, though 
you make my acquaintance while I am labor- 
ing under disadvantages; but I am a frank- 
spoken man—lI can furnish you testimonials 
of my respectability. I do not ask you to 
love me yet, not until you, know me. Will 
you let me call upon you ?’ 

“He paused, and I answered, freezingly, 
‘No, sir! Iam not in the habit of receiving 
calls in this manner,’ I never felt as I did 
then; mj} cheeks burned, while my hands 
were like ice. I cannot tell you what Lexpe- 
rienced in those few moments. He went on 
again, very bitterly: 

“* You are not candid—I come to you hon- 
estly and candidly. Have you no heart? Is 
there‘no feeling Ican touch? Is it nothing 
to be loved as I love you? O,you are the 
coldest, proudest, most indifferent girl I know. 
Many young ladies would rejoice at my offer. 
If 1 will obtain an introduction, will you let 
me call—not as a friend alone, byt as.some- 
thing more—something dearer ?” 

*\* No, sir,’ I returned, ‘I do not wish to 
form your acquaintance in any manner what- 
soever.’ 

“*O, but you will, you must love me,’ he 
rejoined. 

“ Just then the P sail door opened, and I 
heard the folks coffling towards us. He looked 
at me earnestly for 2 moment, then catchings 
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my hand before I could draw it away, he kissed 
it passionately, and saying, ‘I shall see you 
again, he departed. 

“Time passed, and Isaw no more of Mr, 
Ferguson until one evening at the opera the 
following season, the door of our box opened 
and Henry Talmage walked in, while behind 
him I saw Mr. Ferguson. After we had greet- 
ed Henry, he. introduced Mr. Ferguson. 
Brother Jim was our only esc@rt that evening, 
and very soon Henry, brother Jim and Mary 
were deeply engaged in conversation, leaving 
Mr. Ferguson to my tender mercies. We 
talked upon such matters as strangers gene- 
rally talk upon, but neither of us by word or 
look betrayed that we had ever met before, 
After the last act he accompanied us to the 
carriage, helped me in, and then bidding us 
good evening, took Henry’s arm and sauntered 
slowly away. I met him frequently all winter 
at parties and different places, but he never 
called upon me or even asked to. 

“ One evening a celebrated lecturer was to 
deliver a lecture upon a scientific subject, be- 
fore our Lyceum Association. Brother Jim 
had a previous engagement, and could not go 

*with me, and while I was bemoahing this sad 
circumstance, Mr. Ferguson was announced. 
He had called to see if I would go with him 
to hear the lecture. Of course I was happy to 
go. After it was over,and we reached our 
house, I asked himin. He consented, and we 
entered into a discussion of the lecture we had 
just listened to; but ina little while that sub- 
ject flagged. I tried to introduce others, but 
with poor success. Mr. Ferguson seemed 
absent-minded, and at last I gave up all at- 
tempts at conversation. For.tifteen minutes 
or more, we sat in supreme silence, and then 
he rose to depart. i 

“As he laid his hand on the door knob, he 
turned and said: 

“* Maggie, I have wanted to beg your par- 
don for what I once said to you one evening 
last summer. Believe me, I did not intend any- 
thing disrespectful, but 1 was su excited that 
my feelings ran away with me. I have wanted 
to speak about it every time I’ve been with 
you since, but could not endure the thought 
of it. It was very presumptuous for an entire 
stranger to act so, and the only reason I can 
give for so doing is because I loved you—I 
love you now better than ever, and betore I 
go for the last time, I ask you to be my wife.’ 

“ Well, the thought flashed across my mind 
like lightning that I had gpver before met any 
man whom I liked quite so well as this dark, 


sober, oldish-looking man standing beside«ne, 
gazing with all earnestness into my face. So 
what could I do but tell him so. Of course I 
saw much of him after that, and learned to 
love him dearly, and just one year from the 
night he made his first declaration of love we 
were married. And Ihave never had cause 
to regret it, fora kinder or more thoughtful 
husband I do not want.” 

Here Maggie stopped. 

“Well, my dear, quite a little romance,” I 
exclaimed. “If ever I write one, I shall come 
to you for the particulars.” 

“Very well,” she returned, “ I'll give them 
to you.” 

The next afternoon brought the master of 
the house. I could hardly believe, as I looked 
at his calm, self-possessed face, that any ro- 
mantic feeling ever lurked in his bosom. He 
was very gentlemanly and quiet, but I noticed 
that he watched every motion of Maggie’s, 
and whenever he spoke to her his voice be- 
came gentle and tender, while his dark face 
lighted up as with the glory of noonday when- 
ever she performed any little wifely care for 
his comfort. 

Thus my two weeks vacation passed, and I 
returned to my class of noisy boys refreshed 
and strengthened for another siege. I hear 
frequently from Maggie, and in her last she 
says, “ We have determined to name our baby 
daughter Dorcie, after my old friend and 
schoolmate.” 


PERCUSSION ON ONE POINT. 


If an ivory ball strike against another of the 
same weight, there should, according to com- 
mon theory, be an equal transfer of motion. 
But if the velocity of the impinging ball be 
very considerable, so far from stopping sud- 
denly, it will recoil back again with the same 
force, while the ball which is struck will re- 
main at rest. The reason is, that the shock is 
so momentary as not to permit the communi- 
cation of impulse to the whole mass of the 
second ball. A small spot only is affected, and 
‘the consequence is, therefore, the same as if 
the ball had impinged against an immovable 
wall. Ona similar principle a bullet fired 
against a door hanging freely on its hinges 
will perforate the same without in the least 
agitating it. Nay, a pellet of clay or a bit of 
tallow discharged from a pistol will producea 
similar effect. In all these instances the im- 
pression of the stroke is confined to one single 
spot, and no sufficient time is allowed for dif- 
fusing its action over the entire surface. 
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WINTER. 


BY M. M. B. 


All hail to the ice-bound streams— 

All hail to the snow-covered heights— 
There’s a charm in the air when the snow-flake gleams, 
And the whistling wind with music teemy 

Through the frosty winter nights. ; 


There ’s mirth when the sleigh-bell rings, 
And gay is the skater’s sport; 
And the merry laugh of the schoolboy brings 
A smile on the lip, as he gaily sings, 
And fights in his mimic fort. 


There is, in the lovely spring, 
A charm to beguile the eye; 

But give us the-time of the merry frost-king, 

When the night air is keen, and the snowbirds sing, 
And time passes quickly by. 


Bright Summer displays in vain 

Her beantiful fruits and flowers ; 
For to us is the time when the rolling main 
Lies helplessly bound in an icy chain, 

And frets at its limited power. 


Fair Autumn her harvest reaps, 
Her wealth in its season we love; 

But give us the time when the rude wind sweeps 

O’er the snow-covered hills, and the wild flower sleeps, 
Deep down from the cold above. 


‘MARCIA GRANT'S LOVE. 


BY SARAH A. SOUTHWORTH. 


A Brient June day was burning itself 
out above the western hills, and the smoul- 
dering fires, flashing over the fragrant valleys, 
flamed redly against the parlor windows of 
Shady Nook, kindling a strange glory in the 
pale, thoughtful face that rested within the 
open sash. 

It was a scene well worthy of an artist’s 
brush—the intricate forest growth; the river, 
with its winding silver thread; the sleeping 
hills and plains, clothed in the richness of 
summer-time; the gray old mansion guarded 
by venerable shade trees, and the graceful 
form at the vine-wreathed windows, all bathed 
in the shimmering splendor of the sunset. 


Slowly, but surely the bright hues faded; 
and then the twilight flung her purple veil 
over the earth, and anon there came a pale 
glimmer of the moonlight, and still that fig- 
ure—statue-like—maintained the same posi- 
tion. It was a calm, proud face, with a full 
brow, and changeful, varying eyes, settled 
into a sweet gravity. There was no color in 
the rounded cheeks, but the mouth in its soft 
bloom, rivalled the cluster of roses, that, sway- 
ing at the touch of the gentle zephyrs, almost 
nestled amid the rich masses of her raven 
hair. 
Scrutinize thatgcountenance still more 
closely, dear reader, and you will perceive— 
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if you are a skillful physiognomist—that the 
rosy period of girlhood—clouded it may have 
been to her, perchance—hbas passed, leaving 
her in the dawning of a gracious womanhood. 
Suddenly, with a long breath that was almost 
a sigh, she started from her reverie, and turn- 
ing from the window, moved across the room. 
As she did so, the shrubbery at the end of the 
verandah parted, and a man in the garb of a 
soldier vaulted lightly through the open case- 
ment. The movement, noiseless as it was, 
attracted her attention, but before she could 
give utterance to the alarm that possessed her, 
the intruder advanced, exclaiming in a thrill- 
ing whisper: 

“ Mercia, darling! don’t you know me?” 

There was a glad cry, that showed how her 
soul responded to that question, and then the 
outstretched hands were caught in a loving 
clasp, and the proud head sank upon his 
shoulder, Presently disengaging herself from 
his embrace, she said, softly : 

“ Am I dreaming, Allen, or are you really 
here, when I supposed that you were with 
your regiment hundreds of miles away ?” 

“TI believe that Iam with you, dearest, al- 
though I must confess that I can scarcely 
realize it myself; and yet,” he added, with a. 
laugh, that lifted the shadows in the distant 
corners, and made the room wondrously light 
to Marcia, “I think that I am a pretty sub- 
_* stantial sort of a dream.” 

You certainly are,” she returned, with a 
smile that spoke a heart perfectly at rest, 
“and now tell me how you managed to ap- 
proach the house without my perceiving you.” 

“O, I came up the avenue as much as an 
hour ago, but as | neared yonder group of 
evergreens, you appeared at the window, and 
knowing that I was effectually screened by 
the abundant foliage, I could not resist the 
temptation to watch you, and.then observing 
that you seemed to be very much engrossed 
with pleasant thoughts, I did not feel inclined 
to disturb you. Did no subtle instinct warn 
you of my presence ?” 

She shook her head archly; exclaiming, af- 
ter a moment’s silence: 

“ Pray, what reason had you for supposing 
that my meditations were so very agreeable ?” 

“ The expression of your face proclaimed 
it. Tell me, darling, were you thinking of 
me?” 

A low, silvery laugh rippled over the beau- 
tiful red lips. Then she answered, playfully : 

“ What an idea! as if you were the only 
pleasant thing to be found in the world of 


thought. O, egotism! thy name is Allen 
Brent.” 

Her lover hesitated an instant, and then 
imprisening the small, white hands in his, 
bent an earnest gaze into the luminous, up- 
turned eyes. Then as a pink glow came 
stealing over cheek and brow, he released 
her again, saying, with a touch of triumph in 
his voice 

“ My Marcia! henceforth I will give you 
full liberty to make any quantity of treason- 
able speeches, provided that you will always 
let me look into your face to see whether you 
mean them.” 

“Thank you! we will consider it a bargain, 
then, but I caution you to beware of appear- 
ances, they are often found to deceive the 
most discerning.” Then, as if desiring to 
cbange the conversation, she added, “ but you 
have not yet informed me to what I am in- 
debted for this unexpected pleasure. You 
wrote a while ago that it was utterly impos- 
sible for any officer to obtain a furlough.” 

“ Well, it was then, but we have since had 
skirmish, in which the rebels favored me with 
a remembrancer, for which I cannot be suf- 
ficiently grateful, as it has gained for me the 
blessed privilege of a few weeks with my 
darling.” 

The shadow of a nameless fear crept into 
her eyes, while ho was speaking, and now, she 
said: 


“Wounded, Allen? and did not let me 
know ?” ' 

Her tone of tender reproach thrilled him. 
Ah, Allen Brent! it was werth more than gold 
or precious stones, to call a look like that into 
the face of such a woman as Marcia Grant. 

“ Indeed, my love, ’twas but a scratch, and 
I would not have it pain you.” 

“ Promise that you will not spare me again,” 
she pleaded, “ unless you want both my sleep- 
ing and waking visions haunted by ghastly 
pictures.” 

«I will do anything to please you,” he an- 
swered, “henceforth you shall be informed of 
everything, even to the prick of a bayonet.” 

His light, jesting tone grated upon her ear. 
Her heart was too heavy to flash a smile to 
eyes and lips, for her soul was still quailing 
because of the unknown terror that had faced 
it. After that, her manner throughout the 
rest of the evening was both new and capti- 
vating, invested as it was with an unwopted 
tenderness. It was as though she felt abil 
the black waters of Death had surged very 
near to her treasure, and being cheated of 
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their prey, had retreated in sullen murmurs. 
Ah! it would have been terrible if the one 
joy that had budded and blossomed into her 
life had been wrenched away; for* Marcia 
Grant had drained sorrow’s cup even to the 
bitter dregs, although she was the envied 
mistress of beautiful Shady Nook. 

. Happy are those persons who can turn 
away from the cloudy past, and wrap them- 
selves in the brightness of the present, as 
with a mantle. The next few days floated 
down the stream of time like fluttering rose- 
leaves. 

“Allen!” exclaimed Marcia, one evening, 
as her lover paid his usual visit; “ I had quite 
forgotten to inform you, that your especial 
admiration, Grove Park, has a tenant once 
more.” 

“TI have already learned that fact,” he re- 
plied, with a laugh. “When I returned to the 
hotel, after our ride this afternoon, I found 
that Mr. Stanley had favored me with a call, 
leaving a card for Thursday’s fete. Upon 
making inquiries with regard to the family, I 
Was agreeably surprised to discover that I 
was formerly acquainted with them. Robert, 
the son,a youth of remarkable abilities, was 
my chum in college. He died, as much as 
three years ago. It was a heavy blow to his 
parents. Then there was another child, Rose. 
She was quite young at the time that I visit- 
ed her at her father’s. I just remember that 
she gave promise of great beauty; has she 
realized it ?” 

“O, yes! she is an exquisite little fairy. 
Indeed, I may say, that as far as face and form 
are concerned, she is, without an exception, 
the most perfect creature that I ever saw.” 

“ Well done, Marcia! henceforth I will be- 
lieve that one woman can speak in praise of 
another.” 

“And couldn’t you bear witness to that 
fact before ?” 

“JT am afraid not,” he rejoined, with a 
comical arching of the eyebrows; “at least, 
this is the first time within my remembrance 
that I have been fortunate enough to hear 
one.” 

“ What a libel! Pray allow me to inform 
you of one thing, Allen; your sex, in their 
eagerness to throw stones, art totally un- 
mindful that they are also dwellers in glass 
houses.” 

He laughed—that joyous, ringing sound 
that was like music to her ear. 

“A truce to the subject now, darling. I 
ain willing to admit, that—to use a common 
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phrase—we always get as good as we send; 
and now about the party. Have you an in- 
vitation ?” 

“O, yes; I received one several weeks 
since, and I must confess that I can scarcely 
understand how it happened to slip from my 
memory so entirely. I think that I shall be 
obliged to attribute it to the fact, that I have 
hardly been myself for the past few days.” 

At these words, her companion looked up 
quickly, a flush of pleasure mantling his fine 
brow. 

“Thank you, Marcia! I never knew you 
willing to concede before, that my coming 
made so much difference.” 

“Nor have I admitted that now, you con- 
ceited boy. Be careful how you draw wrong 
conclusions.” 

“What a provokingly tantalizing mortal 
you are,” he rejoined, in a tone of some vexa- 
tion, as with a light laugh, she eluded his 
eager grasp, and, warbling a gay air, seated 
herself at the piano. 

If there was one thing in which Marcia 
Grant excelled, it was in the power to make 
those white keys before her yield such heart 
throbs to her tender, almost caressing touch, 
as to cause the enraptured listener to fancy 
that at that moment the golden gates of 
heaven were standing just ajar. On this 
evening, the strains crept forth with such 
a wild and thrilling cadence, that the very aii” 
shivered, and the flowers drooped their heads 
in awe, while the moon and stars joined in the 
anthem. 

“ Marcia, I am inclined to the opinion that 
you are a witch,” exclaimed Allen, drawing a 
long breath, and taking the now passive fin- 
gers in his, to lead her from the instrument. 

“Tam not certain but what I am,” she re- 
plied, with a strange uneasiness in tone and 
manner. 

“You are tired, dearest. Let us go into 
the garden, where there is some warmth. 
Your hands are like ice, and no wonder. That 
last tune chilled me through and through. 
What possessed you to play a dirge, darling! 
O, that fearful cry, so like the wail of a lost 
soul, haunts me still.” 

She caught his arm with a convulsive grasp, 
her face blanched to a deathly whiteness. 

“O why did you recall it,” she answered: 
“T had quite forgotten. I remember now, thut 
was a funeral march. O, Allen, Allen! God 
grant that it is not a bad omen.” 

“ Nonsense,my precious one! you and I 
are not so foolish, I hope, as to believe in 
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such things. Come, what do you say to a 
walk down the avenue? See how beautifully 
the moonlight paves it. 

She took his arm without a word, and as 
he felt the clinging clasp of her fingers, he 
mentally decided that her terror had invested 
her with a new charm. Half an hour later, 
as he turned to leave Shady Nook, he said: 

“T shall probably not see you to-morrow, 
as imperative business calls me out of town, 
but the next morning, I will do myself the 
pleasure of escorting you to Grove Park.” 

, “Indeed! I was not aware that I inform- 
ed you that my inclinations led in that di- 
rection.” 

“O, but you will surely go, if only to 
please me,” he eagerly exclaimed. “Then I 
know that you will enjoy it; for it will un- 
doubtedly be a brilliant affair. The Stanleys 
are not the people to do things by halves. 
Say, my darling! wil! you gratify me?” 

She brushed the soft hair from his brow, 
with a fond, caressing motion, as she an- 
swered: 

“ Of course, Allen! how could I do other- 
wise ?” 

“ Thank you, dearest! and now, good-night, 
and pleasant dreams.” 

The next twenty-four hours were certainly 
not winged to Marcia, but the morning that 
was to usher in the all-important day of the 
fete dawned at last—and such a morning! 
*T was like a benediction. How soft, glad and 
joyous the air was! Never had the sun’s 
chariot-wheels rolled through a more cloud- 
less sky. All nature rejoiced at the bright- 
ness of the jewel that had strung itself into 
the week. 

The old elock in the hall was striking 
twelve, when Lieutenant Brent presented 
himself at Shady, Nook. He found Marcia 
seated in the library, engaged in writing, with 
her hat and shawl by her side. 

“Truant!” she exelaimed, looking up with 
an arch smile; “ is this the way in which you 
keep your promises ?” 

“I very humbly crave your pardon, fair 
lady,” bowing over the extended hand; “ but 
I was unavoidably detained.” 

“Is that it? Well, then I certainly cannot 
withhold my forgiveness,” she returned, in 
the same gay tone, although her cheeks were 
hot with blushes now—not so much at his 
words and manner, but at the admiring 
glances that the dark-gray eyes were casting 
upon her; and truly, the gentleman might be 
excused for the feeling of pride that surged 


through his heart, at the thought that the 
peerless Marcia Grant was all his own. In- 
deed, that face, full of such a tender, passion- 
ate grace, would have found favor in almost 
any sight. Then her flowing robe of delicate 
muslin, that seemed to have caught its tint 
from the flush of sea-shells, was very becom- 
ing. Her only ornaments were sprays of 
half-open rosebuds, that quivered on her 
breast; and clung to the coils of her raven 
hair, and they were not purer or sweeter than 
she. Something of this her lover thought, as 
he watched her lay aside her writing materi- 
als, and prepare to accompany him. He was 
not insensible then to the fragrance of the 
flower that he had gathered. 

Half an hour later, they were at Grove 
Park, paying their respects to Mrs. Stanley, 
who playfully chid them for desiring to be 
fashionable ; and then they turned and joined 
the happy throng, who were amusing them- 
selves in various. parts of the grounds. 

“If the Spirit of Beauty ever takes up her 
abode amid the haurfs of men, I think that 
Grove Park must be her favorite resting- 
place,” remarked Marcia to her companion, 
as they rested themselves under a large elm- 
tree, after wandering around for an hour. 

“Tam inclined to the same opinion,” re- 
turned Allen. 

And indeed the thought did seem most ap- 
propriate, as you gazed upon the smooth- 
shaven lawns, reposing in the sunshine, like 
emerald lakes, the diamond-bright fountains, 
laughing gleefully at their own music, the 
fragrant bowers, in whose charming retreats 
one almost forgot that there were such things 
as care and sorrow, the deep, shadowy path, 
winding down to the flowing river, that con- 
tinually laved their feet, although it never 
paused in its rapid journeyings toward the 
sea; and last but not least, the grand, solemn 
hills, standing like sentinels in the buck- 
groynd, or like watch-towers of Zion. 

“Marcia! Marcia!’ exclaimed Lieutenant 
Brent, after a pause, “look there! Can it be 
that in speaking of the Spirit of Beauty, oue 
has the power to summon her?” 

A litdle startled by his manner, the lady 
followed the direction of his gaze, aud then 
laughed. 

“Why, that is Rose Stanley,” she said. 
“You must excuse me, but really, I had quite 
forgotten that you had not been presented to 
her; but she is coming this way, I see—prob- 
ably to give me an opportunity tu atone for 
my neglect,” 
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“Heavens! Can it be possible that that 
angel is indeed Robert’s sister? Why, the 
fairies must certainly have presided at her 
birth, and endowed her with all their charms. 
The Queen of Flowers may well be proud of 
her namesake !” 

“Come, come!” cried Miss Grant, with an 
amused air; “ cease your rhapsody, for she is 
almost here; and now be sure that you do 
not stare so,or I shall not introduce you. 
Why, she will think that you are positively 
rude!” 

“The Fates forbid that you should be so 
cruel, or that she should form such an unfa- 
vorable opinion !” 

The next instant, a small white hand crept 
shily into his, and scarlet lips parted to give 
him welcome to Grove Park. 

And here my pen falters ; for what language 
can describe this rare painting, this dazzling 
vision—beautiful Rost Stanley? It was a 
perfect touch that grouped those golden, car- 
mine and sapphire tints. Ah, she was a dainty 
creature! and yet ther@were those who won- 
dered—strangely, perhaps—if in the faultless 
adornment of the casket, the jewel had not 
been neglected or quite forgotten. 

“ What is the programme for the day ?” in- 
quired Marcia, as the slight, graceful figure 
was turning away. 

“Dancing, boating and rambling, inter- 
spersed by eating,” was the laughing reply; 
“or,in other words, my dear Miss Grant, 
every one is expected to consult their own 
sweet wills;” and with a gay nod, the small, 
shapely head, with its coronal of sunshine, 
disappeared down the avenue. 

“In the name of all that’s wonderful, why 
didn’t you endeavor to detain her for a while ?” 
exclaimed Allen, in a tone of such unmistak- 
able vexation, that the calm, earnest eyes of 
his companion opened wide with surprise. 

“T was not aware that you desired it; be- 
sides, we must remember that, however much 
we might enjoy Miss Stanley’s society, she 
has other guests, who have claims upon her 
time and attention, as well as ourselves.” 

“ Quite a sermon, upon my word, darling !” 
playfully rejoined Lieutenant Brent, the 
thought striking him for the first time, that 
perhaps his betrothed did not relish his open 
admiration of:another; but in that he did not 
know Marcia Grant. Her love and trust were 
so perfect, that there was no room in her 
heart for jealousy, and she would have re- 
coiled in-horror at the thought of harb< 
such a guest. ; 
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“Come, Allen,” she said, after a pause, 
“what do you say to a promenade through 
the stately parlors ?” 

“The very thing, dearest! we have sat here 
quite long enough;” and, assisting her to 
arise, he offered his arm, with a profound 


-bow, and then they crossed the lawn and en 


tered the house. 

The mansion.at Grove Park could claim its 
share of beauty, as well as the grounds. The 
looms of Persia and India had laid their 
richest offerings upon the floors, Elegant 
lounges, rockers and easy-chairs wooed one 
with glimpses of dreamland. Italy’s old mas- 
ters had assisted to adorn the walls; and 
marble, that seemed to live and breathe, look- 
ed down from niche and pedestal. Then 
there were cabinets of solid ebony, inlaid with 
ivory, containing curiosities gathered from 
every quarter of the globe. In the conserv- 
atory, strange plants bloomed, and bright- 
plumaged birds fanned the perfumed air im- 
patiently, and sang of beautiful groves, far 
beyond the sea; and over all, floated silvery 
voices, and the light laughter of happy hearts. 

At last the Day flashed the soft glory of its 
dying smile over hill and dale, and then dis- 
appeared behind the golden gates of the west; 
and Evening, with her dark hair gemmed by 
stars, came forth to reign supreme. If Grove 
Park had been beautiful in the broad splendor 
of the noonday, it was—to say the least—en- 
chanting when viewed in the mellow radiance 
cast by the countless, colored lamps that 
gleamed from the shrubbery. Indeed, one 
might aimost fancy that it were a fairy scene. 
Joy and mirth were at their height. Care 
dared not show her haggard face, and Sorrow 
could find no entrance. Amid silvery chimes 
of soft laughter, sweet voices had proclaimed 
Pleasure Queen, and now Youth and Beauty 
had clasped hands, and, with glad, tripping 
feet, kept time to the wild dance-beat, that 
rose and fell—now soaring on wings triumph- 
ant, and anon sinking into a pathos that was 
full of strange sweetness, that seemed stolen 
from out human hearts. 

In one of the spacious drawing-rooms, at 
the piano, sat Marcia Grant, surrounded by a 
crowd of eager listeners; and while she was 
drifting away into a quiet sea of melody, 
where gentle zephyrs whispered, and soft 
moonlight paved a glittering path to heaven, 
Allen Brent was out upon the lawn, moving 
in asort of mad delirium, to the passionate 
cadence of a waltz, with one arm encircling 
the slender waist of Rose Stanley, while her 
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golden head rested against his wildly-throb- 
bing heart, and her dreamy, violet eyes smiled 
up into his. 

The honeyed draught doth not endure for- 


ever; so the hours, freighted with youthful: 


hopes and happiness, crept away to the sound 
of the music-throbs, until house and grounds 
were left to silence and shadows. Lieutenant 
Brent escorted his betrothed to Shady Nook; 
but while she slept, with his dear name part- 
ing hér crimson lips, he was gazing out upon 
the night, recalling each look and tone of the 
beautiful Rose Stanley. 

Time passed; and anon people began to 
whisper that the bright, dancing curls and soft 
azure eyes of the pretty beiress of Grove 
Park had enticed anothgr victim into her al- 
ready long train; but there were some who 
shook theig heads—disappointed ones, it may 

_ be—and guessed that the lure was yellow 
gold, instead of yellow hair. 

In the meantime, not a syllable of this 
reached Marcia Grant. It is true, that she 
wondered occasionally at the business that 
detained Allen from her side at such long in- 
tervals; but she would as soon have thought 
of doubting the brightness of the sun, as to 

’ question the truth and honor of him to whom 


she had given her love. There came a day, 
however, when she awoke to the bitter know- 
ledge that Perfidy knows no particular clime 
or people, but is a plant of domestic as well 
as foreign growth. Heaven help her! I 
would fain draw a veil over the shuddering 
pain with which this fact came home to her 


soul. It was no rumor! She would have 
turned from all those with proud contempt. 
Alas! her own sight and hearing furnished 
the terrible proof; and in that hour, it seemed 
as if Faith and Hope laid their cold faces 
against her aching heart, and died without a 
wail. . 
It happened in this way: She had been to 
brighten a sick room with her calm, sweet 
face and tender, loving voice, one morning, 
about a fortnight after the fete, and was re- 
turning home, when some violets, with their 
velvet crowns, tempted her from the path into 
the fragrant woods. On she wandered, the 
happiness in her heart leaping to her lips in a 
gush of glad song, when presently the joyous 


sounds were strangled by a sudden agony,. 


and the beautiful scarlet mouth grew white 
with more than mortal pain; for there, upon 
the opposite bank, hand clasped in hand, sat 
Allen Brent and Rose Stanley. 

“ My little golden-haired queen! my own 
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precious one!” he was saying, in that 
rich, thrilling voice that Marcia knew so well 
—* is this bliss, this happiness indeed for me? 
Are you really willing:to become a soldier’s 
bride, my dainty darling ?” 

The low answer was not wafted to her ear, 
but that it was favorabld was attested by the 
graceful bending of the ringletted head to. 
meet the clasp of his encircling arm, and by 
the passionate kisses that were pressed upon 
the red, pouting lips. 

Marcia’s brain reeled. 

“My God! my God! was it needful that I 
should drain this bitter, bitter cup?” her soul 
cried out in its agony. Then a darkness as of 
the grave crushed her in its sable folds, and as ~ 
she felt that her consciousness was fast for- 
saking her, the wild prayer floated up from 
her stricken heart, that she might never awake 
again. But at that moment Rose, locking up, 
observed her, and with a start of surprise, in- 
voluntarily murmured her name. That sound 
recalled her wandering senses, and stung her 
into life. What! should she give them an 
opportunity to exult over her sufferings? 
Should it be said, that a faithless lover had 
caused the proud head of Marcia Grant to 
droop and her pulse to stand still? Never! 
So the hot, indignant blood coursed once more 
through her veins, leaping into the white © 
cheeks, kindling a fire in the eyes, curling the 
crimson lip, and rendering firm the trembling 
step. She heard Allen’s voice calling to her 
in a tone of entreaty, but she never turned that 
stately head of paused in her rapid walk. 
At last, she was at home. Home! the word 
seemed like a mockery. All places were alike 
to her, now that the shining future had slip- 
ped forever from her grasp. What achange a 
few hours had wrought. She had gone forth 
from Shady Nook, that morning, with a face 
that reflected all the brightness of the dawn; 
she came back with a look born of despair, an 
expression that told ofthe wrenching away of 
hopes such as snap the heartstrings. But she 
did not die—this heroine of mine. Death 
comes not so easy in real life, asin the pages 
of a romance. 

Weeks passed; and July drifted into the 
embrace of August. Then came September, 
striking her lute to the musie of golden days 
and purple nights, and anon the dying glory 
of the summer reddened the green woods, and 
then the news ofa great battle laid its awful 
hand on the trembling hearts of the people. 

Hark! in that sad hour how lips, pale with 
apprehension, sobbed forth the agonized 
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prayer that the blood of their loved ones might 
not be dripping on Southern plains, that the 
wing of the destroyer might not be waving in 
triumph over their prostrate forms. 

Ah! in the day of sacrifice we are apt to 
gather our treasures ig our arms, and with 
blanched faces, cry: 
. “Not these, O Lord! not these!” 

A week went by with its even step, and one 
evening a letter was handed to Marcia. It 
ran as follows: 


“ Washington, Amory Square Hospital, Sept. 20. 

“Miss GRANT:—It becomes my painful 
duty to announce to you, that Lieutenant 
Brent was seriously if not fatally wounded 
during the recent engagement. He fell while 
making a most gallant charge, and his men 
infuriated at the sight rashed on to avenge 
him. Afterwards upon searching the field, he 
was discovered to be still among the living. 
The bullet, however, has not yet been found, 
and internal hemorrhage is feared. He is 
now delirious. Knowing the relation that he 
bore to you, Ihave taken the liberty to write 
these lines. May He, who tempereth the 
wind to theshorn lamb, comfort and sustain 


you in this trying hour, and if the dread sum- . 


mons has indeed gone forth that is to deprive 
_ you of your loved one, let the blessed thought, 
that he has given fils life for his country, 
come to you with the balm of healing. I can 
say no more—and let these words not seem 
like idle words, for he was more to me than a 
brother. Respectfully, 
CAMERON.” 


Her face grew very white, as she scanned 
the terrible lines, She had thought that she 
had drained her cup of agony to the last drop, 
but here was another draught prepared for 
her, more bitter than any that had preceded 
it. 

“ Sick—dying—and I may not go to him,” 
she murmured. “O, Allen! Allen! why, did 
you dedicate to another the right to watch 
over you in this hour? O, Death! strike the 
breath from these lips, and be content to take 
your icy fingers from his.” 

For half an hour she paced the floor like 
one bereft of reason: At last tears came to 
her relief, and then the troubled waters ceased 
their surge, and a holy calm—like the peace 
that passeth understanding—settled down 
upon her pallid face. Five minutes later, 
leaving the house, she entered the street, and 
walked rapidly in the direction of Grove Park. 
Arriving at the mansion, she mounted the 
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flight of handsome stone steps, that led to the 
verandah, and was about to ring the bell, when 
the door swung noiselessly on its hinges, and 
Rose Stanley, attired in a riding habit, stood 
before her. Both started at this unexpected 
meeting, for they had not seen each other 
since that memorable day in the woods; but 
while the surprise was painting the cheeks of 
the younger lady, Marcia had regained her 
composure, and drawing forth her letter laid 
it in the girl’s hand, saying, in a low even 
voice that betrayed no emotion whatever: 

“This note belongs to you. The writer was 
not aware that such was the case, however, 
and therefore sent it to me.” 

Rose took the missive with a puzzled look, 
opened it, and by th tof the hall lamp, 
glanced her eye over its contents. 

“Tt is really very sad tidings,"sshe said, 
after a pause, the color leaving her face as 
suddenly as it had entered it. 

“And you will go to him, will you not?” 
cried her companion, clasping her hands, and 
bending eagerly forward. 

Astonishment crept into the great violet 


eyes. 

“Gotohim! Indeed I can’t. In the first 
place, I do not think it would be proper, and 
then again the sight of blood always makes 
mesick. It requires g person of much strong- 
er nerve than I, even to think of such a 
thing.” ’ 


“Then you will leave him to the tender 
mercy of strangers, when your presence and 
touch might save him, or at least cheer his 
last moments?” inquired Marcia, beating 
back the hot, indignant words that rushed to 
her lips. 

“ Really, Miss Grant!” was the somewhat 

impatient response, “he is probably with 
those who understand their profession, and 
will do everything for hifm that can be done; 
besides, I am not a bitof a nurse and should 
ouly be in the way.” 
Her visitor regarded her fiercely. This, 
then, was the womar who had supplanted her 
in Allen’s affections? The thought was gall 
and wormwood to her proud spirit. I think 
that, if the soul encased in that fair exterior 
had possessed the ring of true metal, she 
would have loved her for his sake; but to be 
sacrificed to one so much inferior to herself 
was too humiliating. Alas! is it not a com- 
mon occurrence in this world of ours? 

As the two women stood silently surveying 
each other, a gentleman seated. upon a coal 
black horse came riding up the avenue, fol- 
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lowed by a groom leading another steed upon 
which was a lady’s saddle. 

“Excuse me for amoment, Cousin Everard. 
I shall be disengaged presently,” said Rose, 
with a smile, and a wave of the hand. 

It was Marcia’s turn now to be astonished, 
and her white eyelids drooped ovér smoul- 
dering fires, as she éxclaimed : 

“ Miss Stanley, it is surely. not your inten- 
tion to ride out—at least in. that manner on 
this evening of all evenings ?” 

“Why not?” toying carelessly with her 
glove. “It is beautiful moonlight; besides, 
I promised Mr. Lee several weeks ago that I 
would certainly go to-night, and the poor 
fellow will be terribly disappointed, if I fail to 
keep my engagement.” 

“ But,” expostulated Marcia, “ do you sup- 
pose that Lieutenant Brent,” her voice falter- 
ing a little over the name—* will be pleased 
to learn that you were accepting the atten- 
tions of another, while he layin such a critical 
situation ?” 

S Really*1 cannot perceive that it will ever 
make the slightest difference to him, if the 
contents of that note are true.” 

Miss Grant staggered like one who had 
received a mortal blow. Then she seized ‘the 
girl’s wrist and gasped out: 

“ Rose Stanley! if you have ever told the 
truth in your life, tell it now. “Have youa 
particle of love'for Allen Brent ?” 

A shade of fear crept into the violet eyes 
now, and it was a nervous laugh, that floated 
out upon the still air, as she replied: 

“T like him well enough as a friend, but I 
cah’t say that I ever wish him to assume any 
nearer relation. ‘The fact is, he appeared to 
be so very much devoted to you, that—well 
I was tempted to try my power; but when I 
had him at my feet I had no intention of pro- 
ceeding any further, but he is so impulsive 
that he quite carried me away; and finally I 
was engaged to him before I even dreamed of 
such a thing. There! I have been very can- 
did, and now I hope, that ifI have answered 
all your questions satisfactorily, you will be 
good enough to excuse me, as Everard is no 
doubt becoming extremely impatient at my 
long delay.” 

Marcia Grant turned away without a word, 
but came back almost immediately, saying 
with white, quivering lips: 

“Yes, Rose Stanley! you have satisfied me 
of one thing, that you are that strange crea- 
ture, a woman without a heart. Like a beau- 
tiful serpent you entered my Eden, and whea 


I least expected it, you shut its gates forever 
behind’ ime. God may forgive you for that 
act, but alas! I fear that I never can;” and 
the next instant she was gone. . 

When the morning kissed the hilltops, Mar- 
cia Grant was on her way to Washington. 


“TI am glad that you have come,” said the 
surgeon, when she presented herself at the 
hospital ; “ for a woman’s presence sometimes 
works wonders, and then again he calls for 
you continually.” 

At those last words the pale haggard face 
blossomed into a sudden beauty. Five min- 
utes later she stood by the bedside of Lieuten- 
ant Brent; and as she laid her hand upon his 
brow, she reeled and would have fallen had not 
one of the attendants caught her, for the 
gray eyes, now wild with delirium had look 
into hers, and the white lips had parted to 
pronounce the name of—Rose! 

O, the agony of the days that followed. 
Only once did he speak of her, who would 
have given her life for his. 

“ Your touch is cool and soft like Marcia’s, 
my little pearl! my queen of flowers!” he 
said, one afternoon, smiling fondly up into 
her face. She turned away her head to hide 
the tears that rushed unbidden to her eyes. 
At last the icy waters of death surged over 


him, and he let go her hand, to grasp the. 


beckoning fingers of the angels. 

“ He knows now, what my love was and 
is,” thought Marcia, as she kissed the clay 
cold lips, and turned away. 

In an academy in Eastern New York, a 
child wept bitter tears over the letter that 
contained the news of a brother’s death. She 
resides at Shady Nook now, and its pale, gen- 
tle mistress is at once sister and teacher. ° 


HUMAN LIFS. 

Hope writes the poetry of the boy, but 
memory that of the man, Man looks forward 
with smiles, but backward with sighs. Such 
is the wise providence of God. The cupof 
life is sweeter atthe brim, the flavor is im- 
paired as we drink deeper, and the dregs are 
made bitter that we may not struggle when 
it is taken from our lips. 


One Exception.—An old gentleman, on 
retiring from business, gave the following sage 
advice to his som and successor: “Common 
sense, my son, is valuable in all kinds of busi- 
lovemaking.” 
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THE RETREAT. 


BY WILLIAM H. BUSHNELL, 


The battle was over. The broken ranks fied 
From the field covered o’er with the dying and dead, 
Where mimic streams ran, a sickening red, 

To flood the pure brook of the valley. 


Through the wrecks of the terrible engines of war, 

For safety, for life, fied the vanquished afar, 

From where bravely they fought for each stripe and each star, 
In the depths of the valley. 


O’er the ground thickly strewn with shot and with shell, 

That their mission of death had performed all too well, 

Through the sulphurous smoke, that like curtains of hell, 
Hung dense o’er the valley: 


Through the barricades broken, the sharp stakes uptorn, 
With unconquered banners, though tratling and worn, 
With trappings all faded, that had shone in the morn, 
They rushed through the valley. 


In the pride of their strength they had fallen—a snare 

To batteries ambushed—the foeman’s dark lair— 

And, though hurled back by numbers, no cry of despair 
Stained their lips as they passed through the valley. 


Firm grasping their weapons as when strife begun, 
For, though checked at the moment, the war was not done 
Till a great wrong was righted—a victory won, 

Far beyond the dark valley. 


Cannon lips kissing cannon, the fierce thunders roared, 

Rifle muzzle to rifle, the sharp bullets poured, 

With the keen ringing steel of the sword against sword, 
Had resounded the valley. © 


Up the hillside they pressed, through the coarse, reedy sedge, 
With hand aiding foot up the steep, rocky ledge, 
Till checked their career by the bayonet hedge 

That guarded the valley. 


Hemmed in—trampled down—how they fought—how they died, 

Ask of thicket, of rock, and of stubborn hillside, 

The corpse-cumbered brooklet that swept its blood tide, 
Through the desolate valley. 


But with all of hope lost they had turned from the fight, 
Unequal, to struggle again into light, 
To cut their way out of death’s lowering night, 

That hung o’er the valley. 


A handful, their charge was resisted in vain— 
Like a swath cut by reaper through overripe grain, 
Their path, dearly won, till they rested again, 

Far, far from the valley. 
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No stain on their banner—no blot on their name— 


Though defeated, they wear not the willow of shame, 
But plucked a bright branch from the laurel of Fame, 


In the depths of the valley. 


None braver e’er battled for Freedom and Right, 
No holier names flash in letters of light; 


And victory never crowned nobler fight, 


Than that of the valley. 


CHAPTER I. 
PRIDE OF BIRTH. 
“ Love is a pearl of purest hue, 
But stormy waves are round it; 


And dearly may a woman rue 
The hour when first she found it.” 


THE young moon hung her crescent horn 
low over the dark walls of Hargrave Manor, 
and the shadows grew darker and ghostlier in 
its dim light among the hedgerows and woods 
that graced with solemn state the Hargrave 
domain. 

Through the open windows of the drawing- 

m the light streamed out over the fountain, 
lighting into weird pallor the group of laugh- 
ing Naiads that the falling shower laved. 
Through the open casement stole the low, 
sweet notes of the harp-strings, struck by the 
fair, patrician fingers of Lady Gertrude de 
Vere, while the strain of some time-worn bal- 
lad mingled, like a fit harmeny, with the 
peaceful scene. 

There were gay visitors at the hall to-night; 
there had been mirth and music and wine. 
The ladies had withdrawn from the dinner- 
table, Sir Jasper and the earl were still talk- 
ing politics, Lord Geoffrey, the eldest son, 
suuntered down the turfy walk to cool his 
fevered blood before he ventured to join the 
ladies and bask in the presence of the peerless 
Lady Gertrude. He was a proud-looking man, 
tall and lithe, with an eye of fiery depth, and 
& mouth of sternness and gelf-will; quite “to 
the manor born” in physique and address, and 
his air, as he strode down the garden glades, 
told well the conscious lord. 

Suddenly he stopped, startled from his reve- 
rie by a white-robed apparition seated under 
a drooping sycamore. He drew nearer, and 
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BY L. AUGUSTA BEALE, 


the strange figure, in the sweetest tone in the 
world, murmured, “ Papa?” 

“ Ah, so it is my lovely Mary!” exclaimed 
the young man, coming nearer. “I’m glad to 
find you here,” sitting down beside her; “ you 
seldom come to the Hall.” 

“No, my lord; I was only waiting for papa. 
He said he would come early, and the night 
was so fine,” rising to go. 

“Stay, Mary. You did not shun me once, 
but since you have grown so beautiful you 
seem to grudge me a look at you. Do you 
dislike me so much? We used to be such 
good friends, Mary.” 

“Yes, my lord; but now—” 


“But now we are older, tis no reason we — 


should not speak to each other. Sit down by 
me, Mary, as you used to do. I’vesomething 
to say to you.” 

She obeyed timidly. 

“Mary, [ must see you more. I cannot 
have so sweet a flower growing in my garden 
and I not taste its sweetness. Mary,I love 
you fondly, madly—you must love me in re- 
turn!” 

She shrank a little from his passionate ges- 
ture, and her voice was not firm in reply. 


“But noblemen of your high rank never 


stoop to wed with obscure maidens like me ?” 

“Not to wed, perhaps; but to love them 
fondly and deathlessly. Mary—Mary!” 

She turned from the proffered caress with.a 
quick, instinctive movement, but not too quick 
to escape his ardent embrace, and in her sud- 
den fright she uttered a startled cry: 

“ Papa, papa!” 

An iron hand was laid upon the collar of 
the intruder, a pistol glittered in the moon- 
light, and two men glared at each other. 


“ Norman!” 
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“Geoffrey! I did not think "twas you.” 
The fires of wrath had not died from the 
brother's eye. 

“Nor did I suspect that I was encroaching 
upon your ground,” with supreme sarcasm. 

The pistol was involuntarily raised, but the 


girl sprang forward with the pleading ery: 
“Norman, Norman!” 
Her hand was laid on his, the thrill brought 
pense and forgiveness and love. He whis- 


* For your sake, Mary,” then turned towards 
his frowning, moody brother: “Forgive me, 
Geoffrey ; I did not know ’twas you.” 

“No; and pardon me for so unwittingly 
disturbing your appointment. Goodevening, 
Miss Percival.” 

He disappeared among the shadows, and 
Norman turned and wound his arms about the 
trembling form of his tutor’s daughter. 

“O, Norman, Norman! what have you 
done?” 

“Nothing, darling, but saved you from 
him.” 


“ But your father ?” 

“ Is kind, and he always loved you. It will 
all be right, love. Trust me.” 

“Ido, Ido! But your proud spirit is not 
omnipotent. We cannot tell, Norman, what 
to-morrow may bring to us.” 

“It shall bring happiness and peace and 
content—as sure as the earth stands, it shall !” 

- There is papa’s step—we must part—good 
night.” 

“God keep you, my own!” 


An imperative summons came to Norman 
in the morning to present himself before his 
father in the library. The young man felt 
that a fateful hour of his life had come, and 
he paused to gather strength and coolness. 
The weakness soon passed, and the pride of 
the Lenoxes sat upon his brow and in his 
compressed and haughty lip, as he bowed a 
stately but filial good morning to the earl. 

There was a moment of silence. 

“You sent for me,” said the youth—* upon 
urgent business ?” 

“Well, yes; sit down.” 

Another silence. At length the earl re- 
sumed : 

“IT have heard that you have a weakness 
for your tutor’s daughter.” 

“Scarcely a weakness—she is lovely-as an 


” 


“ Humph! and meet her, {in a sentimental 
way, by moonlight ?” 
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“ Since you ask—yes, occasionally.” 

“T would simply inquire if such conduct is 
becoming a gentleman ?” 

“ Would you ask such a question with ref- 
erence to Lady Gertrude ?”’ 

“What do you mean?” 

“Simply that Mary Percival is the peer of 
Lady Gertrude du Vere in all but the acci- 
dent of birth.” 

“ Moonstruck, by Jove!” 

“ Perhaps so.” 

“TI suppose I must deal plainly with you. I 
had not supposed the affair was so serious, 
Frankly, Ittatl hoped that the innocent loveli- 
ness of Mary Percival might be of itself a 
shield against your baseness, but—” 

“ Father!” 

“Hear me. Since you are using artifice to 
lure her—” 

“’Tis false! By heaven, ’tis false! I love 
Mary Percival with a love as pure as—as hers, 
lonly wait your consent to make her my 
wife.” 

“Lunatic! You well know that the day 
that sees you wedded to such obscurity, sees 
you banished from the walls of Hargrave a 
penniless beggar!” 

“ This is your answer?” 

“ Disinherited and disowned.” 

“ But she should be my wife, if love is not 
an inane falsehood.” 

“The greater pity for her—the greater 
shame for you. But she can go away—to 
New Zealand, India, the Barbadoes, or Ameri- 
ca. Heavens! to think a son of mine could 


beso base, Marry her! Transcendental don- 
key!” 

The earl paced the floor in a transport of 
rage. At length he paused before the dis- 
mayed but still haughty youth, and said: 

“TIT will settle this affair. Dare not attempt 
to see the girl again. In the meantime en- 
deavor to correct your habits of life.” 

Norman bit his lip with anger, 

“The day may come, father, when you may 
see these things differently; out God knows.” 

“Well, no more ecstatics. The day mey 
come when you will be older than you, 
now. Men at nineteen and fifty are apt + 
view such matters differently. I will see that 
the girl is taken care of as long as you have 
sense enough to ledve her alone; but marry 
her, and you may both go to the poor-house. 
There was never such a stain upon the Har- 
grave escutcheon, and if I can help it, there 
never shall be !” 

He waved the young man away imperious- 
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ly, but the hauteur and sternness upon the 
father’s face was strongly reflected in the son’s, 
and he left the room. 

But wherefore that tenderness of heart in 
the breast of a Lennox, that could raise a 
wayside flower into courtly rank and the halls 
of princes? 

The old household servants used to tell long 
tales of the saintly goodness of Lady Har- 
grave—lifting the corner of an apron to their 
eyes. She seemed to have been one of those 
delicate blossoms that could not bear the frost 
of pride and the rude winds of society. Lov- 


ing and unloved, she had spent her life in 
silent deeds of charity and kindness, and died 
young, when Norman was too young to re- 
member her. But they said her spirit had 
fallen upon him; for while Geoffrey had never 
an emotion of gentleness and kindness, Nor- 
man united his mother’s loving nature with 
all the pride and fire of the earl. 

When the tutor came that morning, the 
Ear! of Hargrave told him in an insolént way 
of the passion of his son, and plainly intimated 
that they must part. He would send them to 
America, and settle upon them a life pension 
generous enough for all their needs. 

The old man went out from the hall silent 
and pallid, and the servants remarked his 
feeble and faltering steps as he went down the 
lawn. Some hours after he was found sitting 
under the same old sycamore, cold and dead. 

Then the earl called Mary to him, after her 
father was buried; he spoke as kindly as he 
could, for there was a sweet modesty in the 
young girl’s face that won kindness from 
every one. He told her how impossible it was 
for her to wed with his son, and so he would 
send her with Lady Stanford to America, 

The poor .girl fainted. She had hoped it 
might not be so—but the worst had fallen. 

In spite of all care and watching, the night 
before they sailed Norman went to Mary’s 


cottage, and the gray dawn bad come into the 
east before he bade her farewell. Then he 
clasped her more closely in the agony of part- 
ing, and said: 

“We will live in hope, Mary. If you can 
bear this heavy cross, it may all be right again 
some day.” 

“T can bear it, Norman.” But her face was 
white as the face of the dead. 

“TI would brave all and go with you, but I 
cannot bring you to want. And perhaps in a 
few years—O, it is dreadful to wish a father 
dead, but this is terrible!” 

“ You must go.” 
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“Yes; but all the world shall not prevent 
my writing to you, darling; and be sure to 
take care of the casket.” 
“T will, for what should I do without it?” 
“And you will keep the secret from all but 
Lady Stanford. She is good and true; it will 
be safe with her.” 


“ Yes, I should die if I could not tell her.” 

Once more he kissed her beautiful lips, and 
walked with an unsteady step towards the 
hall. 


CHAPTER II. 


“T have heard, I know not where, of the wonderful 
beauty of Maud; 

I played with the girl when a child; she promised 
then to be fair.” 

DARTMOUTH lies by the sea, in a fair, slum- 
bering beauty of its own. You can see its 
white, embowered cottages from the harbor, 
and hear the echoes of the guns through its 
woods when the English mail-ships steam into 
Halifax. 

Here, remote from other dwellings, close 
down by the pebbly shore, stood a small cot- 
tage, built in a quaint, English style, with low, 
projecting eaves, lattice windows, and a por- 
tico hung with roses and honeysuckle. Here 
lived a mother and daughter—strange people, 
to be sure, Mrs. Lennox and Maud. 

The people of Halifax of Lady Stanford’s 
set, remembered that there came with her 
from England a white-faced, drooping crea- 
ture, clad in black, who never went into soci- 


ety, and who was known as Mrs. Lennox.. 
Soon a daughter was born to her. Lady 
Stanford treated Mrs. Lennox with great affec- 
tion, and they lived together five years, until 
Lady Stanford died. Then the silent and 
beautiful widow, as she was called, went to. 
live in Dartmouth, close by the sea-shore. She: 
was a constant and consistent communicant. 
of the church, and was beloved and respected: 
by all, and her society much sought after by 
the good people of Dartmouth. 

Little Maud was too fair to be called beauti- 
ful. Her pale yellow curls and white alabas- 
ter complexion were too colorless for beauty, 
yet there was a halo of sweetness about her: 
fairy figure, a loving depth in her heaven-blue: 
eyes, and in the scarlet lines of her rosebud: 
lips, that won all hearts to love her; and asshe: 
grew to womanhood an atmosphere of good- 
will and affection moulded her lovely nature: 
into a rare type of 8weetness and beauty. 

And still, as she came forth from the rose- 
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bud loveliness of her childhood into the full- 
blossomed perfectness of a rare and radiant 
womanhood, and the peach-bloom tinted her 
rounded cheek, and her delicate form grew 
into a rich development of maiden charms— 
when her hair grew brown and golden, and 
the warm light of shy and beautify! fancies 
danced in her sensitive eyes, there could 
scarcely be found a lovelier daughter of Brit- 
ish blood within all her majesty’s wide-spread 
dominions. 

Living in sweet seclusion, she had never 
known a sorrow that her mother’s devotion 
could not banish with sympathy and love. 

Maud Lennox was sixteen when Grant 
Morison came to Dartmouth from Massachu- 
setts to teach their school. He was a poor 
orphan, struggling, as Americans only can, for 
an education. It is only the free-born citizens 
of republican America that can look up to 
the highest and proudest of the land, and say, 
“Smile on; scoff at my low birth and lower 
purse; yet in spite of all things I may one 
day be as greatas you!” Itis this democracy 
that opens the avenues of honor and wealth 
to the humblest as well as the proudest, which 
has made our land the Koh-i-noor of the 
nations. 

So when Grant Morison went to Dartmouth 
he carried with him all his native dignity of 


character and pride of birth, deeming himself” 


as good and great as “My lord” this or “the 
Honorable Mr.” that, as long as he knew as 
much and kept as clear a conscience. 

Only in these United States does the opinion 
popularly prevail that 


“ The mind’s the standard of the man.” 


Grant Morison had been but a few weeks 
in Dartmouth before he felt the influence of 
the depressing state of society in its universal 
acknowledgment of pride of birth. But he 
sustained himself by a natural hauteur of ad- 
dress, and unpretentious and dignified modesty 
and reserve. He had a noble character, gen- 
erous, true and honorable, and became to be 
respected even by scions of the peerage and 
the nabob merchants. 

Among his pupils were our English violet 
and a blooming exotic of the South, Georgia 
Lisson, a dark-eyed beauty, whose father, once 
a planter in South Carolina, was now a rich 
merchant here. The one fond ambition of the 
Lissons was the hope that their only child 
might captivate some English lord, and have 
a name among the titled aristocracy—for 
wealth on British soil is commonplace and 
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vulgar without a title. Rank is the beatific 
vision of England. 

Georgia Lisson had her own way in every- 
thing; so when she knew that a handsome 
young Yankee was about to open a schoo! in 
Dartmouth, she saw a new opening for her 
coquetries, and determined to dismiss private 
tutors and go to the school. 

Her piquant ways and brilliant beauty quite 
captivated the young man at first—for who 
can be insensible to the wiles of a pleasing 
and beautiful woman ?—but it was the gentle 
sweetness, the loving eyes, and shy modesty 
of Maud Lennox that crept into his heart with 
a new and holy emotion. He thought he was 
captive to the dimples, and roses, and smiles 
of Georgia, but he woke one day to find that 
his heart bowed down before the shrine of the 
saintly Maud. 

She was too young and guileless to know 
that she loved him. She only knew that he 
was more noble and manly than all others, and 
that the sun shone brighter and the flowers 
were sweeter where he was, though she could 
not tell why her heart shouid flutter so at his 
approach, or why she could not look boldly 
into his deep, earnest eyes. 

Her heaven-blue eyes had haunted him all 
day. Twice he spoke to her for no reason but 
to get a look at them, and to see them droep 
again under their long, silken fringes. 

One evening, while the sun was sinking, he 
went out to walk, and some unaccountable 
influence drew him in the direction of the cot- 
tage by the seashore. The dark old pines 
rustled dreamily and breathed forth their res- 
inous perfume, the fresh sea breeze blew in 
from the ocean, the air grew purple in the 
sunset, and the young teacher thought he had 
never seen such a glorious evening. It was 
only the glamour of love, for ‘he had seen 
hundreds of evenings quite as beautiful. 

He came out to the open seashore. Here 
he found what he was unconsciously seeking 
—the darling Maud. She was sitting on a 
roek, twining a garland of rosebuds and cy- 
press. He came sofily to her side, be felt the 
tumult her artless beauty was making in his 
breast, but his voice was so quiet and calm. 

“ Maud ?” 

Such a quick start of surprise—such a 
beautiful flush of modesty, joy and love as 
tinted her very brow and beamed from her 
eyes. Ifhe had doubted before, he must see 
now that his presence was very sweet to 
her. 

“May I?” sitting beside her. 
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“O, yes. Isn’t it pretty?” holding up the 
wreath. : 


He clasped his flagers about the soft, white 
wrist, while he looked at it till he felt her 
pulse flutter under his hand. 

“ Very pretty,” he said, as if thinking only 
of the flowers ; “ but why do you twine cypress 
with your roses? ~-That is a sad omen.” 

“O, mother says that sorrow and joy always 
go together. You know the cypress grows 
beside the rose.” 

“ May you never learn this lesson by expe- 
rience, Maud.” 

She raised her eyes to his, and saw by the 
solemn, tender look that he was in earnest. 

“No, I never knew a sorrow,” she said, 
musingly, “except when my canary died, and 
my little white kitten was lost.” 

The young man smiled. 

“ Wont you care when the school is done, 
and I go home, never to come back again?” 

It was a cruel experiment; he would have 
regretted it if he had not known his power to 
heal the grief he made. Her face grew white 
with the thought, and she looked up beseech- 
ingly. 

* Never to come back ?” 

» “Would you care, Maud ?” 

“O, yeas it has been such a little while—I 
have never thought of your going away.” 

She burst into a passion of tears. 

“Maud, O, Maud!” He drew her nearer to 
him, and she leaned her head lightly against 
his shoulder and sobbed bitterly. His heart 
was beating as wildly as her own. “Why do 
you care, Maud ?” 

“TI don’t know, I’m sure. I feel so strange 
and nervous. I never thought of your going 
away. *Let me go to mama. I am 
weak.” 

“Not yet, Maud. Lean on me. Do you 
know why you feel so sad at the thought 
of our parting ?” 

“O, it has been so pleasant!” with a sob. 

“Let me tell you why,” in a whisper, his 
lips touching her golden curls—* you love me, 
Maud !” 

O, the agony of that look! as if an arrow 
had pierced her very soul. It was a cruel, 
cruel thing to teach her the lesson of love so 
rudely. She turned like a frightened deer, 
but could not escape from his clasp. His 
plaintive entreaty, “Do not leave me,” partly 
reassured her, though she was weeping 
bitterly. 

“ Will you not tell me that you love me, 
Maud ?” 


“JT never thought of such a thing before’ 
Mr. Morison.” 

“T know it—I know it; but I want you to 
be calnfer, and ask your own heart if it makes 
you happy when I tell you that I love you as 
I do my own life—yes, better; for I would die 
for you, Maud! Do you want me to love you 
so?” 

“Do you?” 

“ God knows I do!” 

There was no need of words, as she nestled 
into his clasping arms, her cup of bliss over- 
flowing with this rare-ripe, ruby wine of life. 
Neither wished for heaven then. That mo- 
ment was sweeter far than all the glories of 
the Celestial City. 

Good people tell us how wrong it is to trust 
in earthly love—to make idols. It may be; 
yet God made us so. If it is, partings, and 
estrangement, and deceit are punishment 
enough for such sin. One could not bear a 
life of such communion, for who could be 
willing to die? 

“ Such bliss would make this life of ours 
.Too fair for aught so fleet.’ 


CHAPTER LL 
ALONE. 


“ How shall the ritual then be read! The requiem 
how be sung! 

By you, by yours the evil eye, by yours the slan- 
derous tongue, 

That did to death the innocence that died, and died 
so young ?”” 

IF matches are made in heaven, there never 
could have been a more judicious one concoet- 
edin all the celestial regions. They were 
entirely worthy of each other, Maud and 
Grant Morison—she, with her childlike inno- 
cence, and beauty, and gentle, loving instincts, 
he, with sterling integrity and manliness. A 
few moments they sat thus, in the bewildering 
intoxication of a first,/holy, mutual love; then 
he gently raised her head to look into those 
liquid eyes that shunned his no longer, in 
whose azure depths a new and sacred fire was 
burning—a vestal fire before his shrine. The 
happiness lay in a tender smile upon his lips 
as he said: 

“ Shall we go to your mother, dear?” 

She twined her white arms impulsively about 
his neck again, and in his heart he thanked 
God for such a guileless and perfect devotion 
as hers, while he caressingly smoothed the 
golden hair on her pure brow. It was well 
he was worthy of her sweet, sinless soul! ; 
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He led her to her mother, into the little par- 
lor perfumed with roses and honeysuckle. The 
pale, loving mother welcomed them in her 
usual gentle manner; but when Grafit, in a 
brief, manly way, told her he had come for her 
treasure, a deathlike paleness came upon her 
face, and she clasped her hands convulsively 
and only gasped: 

“ Great Heaven! has it come to this?” 

Maud’s arms were about her in an instant. 

“ Mama, I shall not love you less,” she cried. 
“TI could not help loving him, indeed mama I 
could not!” 

“Go to the well, Maud, and bring me some 
water.” 

Grant sprang to his feet. 

“Let Maud go,” the mother said. 

When the girl was gone, the woman spoke 
rapidly, almost wildly : 

“1 see that Maud loves you—I cannot break 
her heart, for in my own sacred soul I feel 
that with some hearts love is the mightiest of 
_ all human passions—oftener with woman than 
man—yet I cannot give my Maud’s happiness 
into the keeping of any man without telling 
him what has never yet passed my lips—” 

She paused, as if for breath, and feebly 
moaned—* The cross is greater than I can 
bear!” then, with an effort, went on: 

“ There is a heavy shadow hanging over the 
name and birth of my darling child,a cloud 
that I had hoped might be lifted ere it came 
to this. I cannot tell you more—if it was sin, 
God knows the penance is a fearful one. 
Think of this carefully, and then say if you 
can take her, shrouded in such mystery.” 

The face of the young man was marble 
white as the mother’s, but the truth and digni- 
ty of his soul spoke in his answer: 

“ Whatever of shadow, or mystery, or sin 
may have gathered round her birth, she is 
guileless as the angels, and I can never love 
her less.” 

Maud returned, and he embraced her more 
tenderly than before, with the whispered 
endearment: 

“ Maud—iny bride!” 

He even respected the broken-hearted wo- 
man, who had reared so patiently and so well 
this sweet flower for him to wear upon his 
bosom. - 

4 to school just the same in the morn- 
ing, darling,” he said, kissing her good night. 
“No one need know but ourselves, and I want 
you where I can see you all the time.” 

So she went to school just the same; and 
they thought no one could know their delight- 
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ful secret. Byt how could he hide the proud 
feeling of ownership and love, when he looked 


“upon the sweet face of his betrothed ?—and 


who could help seeing the trust and fondness 
in her gentle eyes as they were lifted to his, 
and hear in the tender cadences of their voices 
the notes of affection ? 

Georgia Lisson saw it, and the fire of her 
tropical nature burned with the white-heat of 
passion. To be slighted for that pink and 
white English baby! Who was she, to rival a 
Lisson? A nameless waif—a nobody—with a 
mystery about ber life that should bar her 
from society. 

It was a wicked thing, but Georgia Lisson 
dared to do it. 

The sanctity and kindness of her unblem- 
ished life had been the passport of Mrs. Len- 
nox into the confidence of her neighbors, and 
though there had been curiosity to know her 
early history, there had been no tongue in all 
Dartmouth evil enough to raise the breeze of 
slander against her until now. 

It was a little cload in the horizon, scarcely 
as large as a man’s hand, but gathering tem- 
pest and blackness, till it rolled in pitiless fary 
over the soul of the guileless Maud. A cold- 
ness, scarcely felt at first, but growing more 
and more obvious, until one day Maad said to 
her mother: . 

“Why do you suppose I have not had an 
invitation to Mrs. Blane’s party? Georgia and 
Helen were invited—how strange it is!” 

“ The Saviour was ‘ despised and rejected of 
men.’ Can you walk in his footsteps, Maud ?” 
the mother replied, with much emotion. 

“0, I don’t mind it, mama; only they have 
always been so kind to me.” 

But the cloud grew darker and darkér, and 
one day at school Maud received a villanous, 
anonymous note, which ran thus: 

“ Respectable members of society will not 
suffer their children to associate in the same 
school with ene without a name !” 

She found the note upon her desk. Only 
one could have been desperate enough to do 
it. For a moment she was puzzled and per- 
plexed, and as the true meaning stole over 
her mind, and she remembered that in all her 
life she had never heard a father’s name, her 
reason faltered, and she fell in a deadly swoon. 

Grant Morison was frightened into an ashy 
paleness when he found he could not restore 
her, and she was borne to her mother, who, 
upon unlacing her bodice, found the cruel 
weapon that had slain the peace of her child. 

O, that fatal secret, that she must still lock 
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in her breast! She could have borne her cross 
alone, but her child! How earnestly she 
prayed that this bitter cup might be taken 
from her lips. 

Maud rallied at length, but the blighting 
horror had taken strong hold of her sensitive 
nature. It colored her whole life with its 
blackness. Once only she spoke to her moth- 
er in an appealing way, and the mother had 
said, trembling in every nerve: 

“Tt is a fearful secret, Maud, but I cannot 
tell you now. I hoped that it might all be 
madg, plain before this, but God’s ways are not 
our ways. I have borne it long—and cannot 
you bear it till I die? Lest I should die sud- 
denly, as my father did, let me charge you 
solemnly to-day to take care of this casket. 
Here is the key—take it and keep it—never 
part with the casket, Maud; and when I am 
gone, you may open it and know all, but not 
before. The secret is not mine to breathe, 
even to my child.” 

Maud listened as in a dream, and turned 
wearily away. 

When her lover came she refused to see him, 
but he came to her and pleaded that she would 
lean upon his strength and love, and wear his 
name for the sake of his deathless affection, 
which no breath of slander or infamy could 
undermine. 

She made no reply, gave no response to his 
caresses—neither looked nor spoke. 

In the morning she was gone, none knew 
whither. They felt that she had fled ina fit 
of insanity, but no trace of her could be 
found. They searched everywhere. One lit- 
tle fishing-boat was missed from its mooring, 
but was found upon the Halifax shore; it 
fnight have been unloosed by her hands, and 
it might have slipped away itself—no one 
could tell. 

Two weeks after, the body of a female was 
picked up among the rocks on the coast, but 
too disfigured to be recognized; yet they felt 
that it was Maud—so they buried her, and the 
mother went to the grave leaning upon the 
arm of Grant Morison. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE MARTYR. 


“ Beyond the rock-waste and the river, 
Beyond the Ever and the Never, 

I shall be soon ;— 
Lord, tarry not, but come.” 


Sue had borne her cross bravely and well, 
that patient, loving woman. It may be heaven- 
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ly grace sustained her—the soul ripens in the 
Sun of Righteousness for the better land ; but 
the mighty power of human love sustains the 
mortal life, cheers the heart, and sustains it 
through all things: So the mother-love had 
kept the pulses of this patient, waiting woman 
aglow with life and health. Now the last tie 
was severed. 

There was nothing now, for which to lift 
her shadowy hands—nothing to live for now. 
If she had sinned, her sweet and saintly life 
had atoped for that sin—and now she was 
dying. 

Grant Morison had come to stay at the cot- 
tage by the seashore. Christian hearts were 
near with kindly ministrations to make her 
last days peaceful. 

There was another who came often here, 
clad in the white raiments of love and relig- 
ion, and none could see beneath this snowy 
veil of heaven the black heart of the author 
of all this tragedy. 

Daily Georgia Lisson bent over the couch 
of this drooping, childless mother, smoothing 
her faded locks, and breathing low, loving 
words of comfort and sympathy. Grant Mor- 
ison, in the depth of his appalling sorrow, 
saw, felt, and loved this gentle sister of chari- 
ty, as she mingled her tears with his over the 
nameless grave. 

Did she think to wed him—this poor son of 
New England, without rank or wealth, a 
student, toiling for an education? She was 
young, wilful and passionate, yet she was * 
proud and vain. No; she would barter her 
soul’s most sacred affections for wealth and 
station. It came to her. 

The October breezes sighed quivering in 
the pines, and rustled the gold and scarlet 
leaves of the maple. The window-shade was 

drawn up, and the lady of the seaside, cottage 
looked dreamily into the amber west, which 
seemed an image of the golden gates toward 
which she was hastening. So fair, and white, 
and spiritual—yet there was a radiance on her 
face, a heavenly halo of the inner glory, that’ 
made the wan martyr beautiful, even while 
passing away. 

Georgia Lisson had made her evening call, 
and was tucking up her skirts to walk 
home. 

“Can I do anything more for you, Mrs, 

Lennox? Would you taste this orange?” 

“Nothing, dear. What was that gun?” 

“T think it must be the London steamer.” 
“Please ask Mr. Morison to go over to 
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“To-night ?” 

“Yes. That is all.” 

She. turned wearily on her pilléw and 
murmured : 

“O, God! that it might be!” 

Miss Lisson met Grant Morison in the 
garden. 

“ Let me walk home with you,” he said. 

“Thank you.” 

They went away together, walking some 
time in silence. Then Grant drew ond arm 
through his. 

“T miss her, Georgia.” 

Her hand nestled in his. 

“She would have been so glad of my great 
good fortune to-day. Now it scarcely gives 
me gladness.” 

“Tf you would tell me.” 

“You have been a great comfort to me, 
Georgia; I cannot forget it. I shall miss you 
when I am gone.” 

“ You—going ?” with the faintest, quivering 
sigh. 

“Yes; but I have not told you. My uncle 
has died, childless and intestate, and I am heir 
to a large and rich interest in the cotton manu- 
factures in L——. He was a hard, miserly 
man, Georgia. I would have begged my bread 
sooner than ask him for aid, and now his 
wealth is all mine. I must go on to look after 
it. Georgia, would you be glad to see me 
again some day ?” 

“Always.” 

“Would you go with me some time? I 
have none to care for me now.” 

The small hand in his gave back an answer- 
ing pressure. 

He did not love her—O, no! He — for 
rest and sympathy. He scarcely realized that 
he had virtually asked Miss Lisson to be his 
wife. He did not even kiss her good night as 
he always did the beautiful lips of his lost one. 
It was sacrilege to profane that memory 
thus! 

Grant Morison rowed leisurely over to Hali- 
fax. An unusual crowd was gathered upon 
the steamship wharf. He moored his little 
boat and mingled with the throng. Military 
dress prevailed, and petty officers, armed with 

much authority, talked loudly, while those of 
higher rank stood in solemn stateliness, too 
exalted to speak at all. 

“What's the news? Ireland seceded, or a 
royal wedding ?” he asked of a genuine, im- 
ported Cockney. 


Halifax for letters. There may be some.” 
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ye not’eard? Hits ha great day, 
sir. The new gavenor ’as harrived.” 

“The new governor? What do you call 
him in regular British titles ?” 

“Call him? Why, hits ’is Hexellency, the 
Hearl of ’Argrave. You're not han Hinglish- 
man?” 

“ T hope not, to murder the king’s English 
that way,” he laughed, smoothing his words 
with a complacent bow of thanks. 

As he moved away, he observed a knot of 
superior officers gathered about a regal look- 
ing man, who was speaking earnestly. 

“Suppress all popular demonstrations to- 
night, if you please, Sir Philip. I must go 
immediately to Dartmouth, quickly and pri- 
vately. Could you procure me a speedy 
conveyance ?” 

“The quickest route, my lord,is by the 
ferry, if you will wait a moment—” ; 

“T have no time to lose. If you could get 
a boat—anything—anybody—” 

Morison approached. 

“ If you are desirous of going to Dartmouth, 
and would accept a seat in my boat, I would 


y: 

“This way, sir.” And before Sir Philip 
Grover had been able to find a ferryman, 
Grant Morison was rowing the Earl of Har- 
grave towards Dartmouth. 

“Do you know alady called Mrs. Lennox ?” 
inquired the earl. 

“Yes; I am stopping at her house.” 

“Is she well ?” 

“O,no; she has been failing since she lost 
her daughter.” 

“ Her daughter—dead ?” 

“ Died two months since.” His voice was 
hard, his words laconic. The wound had been 
deep. 

“ Take me there as soon as possibic.” 

The British earl vouchsafed no further con- 
versation with his conductor until they reach- 
ed the door. 

“ Tell your mistress a gentleman would see 
her,” he said. 

“My mistress? Iam not her servant, but 
her friend, Grant Morison, from Massa- 
chusetts.” 

“Excuse me, Mr. Morison, excuse me. I 
beg your pardon. I am the Earl of Hargrave. 
Please announce me to Mrs. Lennox.” 

“Mrs. Lennox,” said Grant, tenderly, “could 
you see a gentleman to-night?” ~- 

“ Were there any letters, Grant ?” 

“The mails were not opened. I will see.” 
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“A gentleman—who ?” 

“A passenger from the steamer—the new 
zovernor from England, the Earl of Hargrave.” 

“O Heaven! no, not him! What can he 
want with me? Ihave never troubled him. 
Perhaps he has relented. Yes, I will see 
him.” 

The earl ‘entered. The lamp shone dimly 
on the soft robes and faintly flushed cheek of 
the invalid. He came alone—came close to 
her side, and knelt by her chair. 

“ Mary ?” 

“ Norman, Norman!” 

Shé did not swoon, though she lay long and 
helpless on his breast, and he only looked into 
her faded, grief-stricken face witha pale and 
agonized countenance. 

“ Tell me all, Norman.” 

“Tn a few words, my beloved. You cannot 
bear much now. My brother married Lady 
Gertrude de Vere—it was a childless union. 
He was a reckless man, and but three months 
ago, while out on the chase, he got a fall from 
his horse, and fell on his own hunting-knife, 
killing him instantly.. He was my father’s 
idol, you know; and this sudden blow pros- 
trated him with paralysis, from which he has 
but just died, and Iam now Ear! of Hargrave, 
and appointed governor of Nova Scotia. You 
must brighten up now, for the Countess of 
Hargrave should be happy and blooming.” 

“ But if God has called me, dear?” 

“O,I cannot spare you now, Mary. Live 
forme. I have loved you so long, and so 
prayed for this hour. Mary, you must not 
die!” 

There were great festivities at Government 
Tlouse on the morrow; but those who looked 
upon the stern countenance of the governor, 
and marked the pride and dignity of his de- 
meanor, little dreamed of this episode at 
Dartmouth. 

And the good people of Dartmouth little 
thought why the cottage by the seaside was 
deserted, and Mrs. Lennox went to live at 
Government House. Some shook their heads 
in silent disapproval, as if to say, it was for 
no good. 

Grant Morison went there often, but as he 
continued his school, in a grave and reticent 
manner, no one presumed to question him. 

Georgia often stormed with passion in the 
solitude of her own room, at the coldness and 
neglect of her lover, but as he was kind to her, 
she still hoped that patience might win its re- 
ward. It did. 

At length Morison went away from Dart- 
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mouth to look after his estate. Let vis go bs- 
fore him. 


The cotton mills which had come into the 
possession of Grant Morison, looked into the 
waters of the Merrimac. There was an air of 
wealth and enterprise in their new brick walls 
and well painted surroundings. But within 
—were you ever in one? If you are not pre- 
disposed to insanity, you should try it. One 
might shout to you with the voice of a Sten- 
tor, in the weaving-rooms, where the thud of 
the looms drowns the voice of God’s own 
thunder, and you would open your eyes and 


‘say “what?” The carding-rooms are thick 


with the flying cotton, and you turn sick with 
the heat and the whirr of the spindles, while 
at regular intervals, among looms and card- 
frames, to keep them going, stand automaton 
figures, once sprightly girls, the pride of some 
loving home circle, now dignified by the name 
of “hands,” because, forsooth, only their 
hands are of any value in this sublime institu- 
tion—ergo: hands have no souls, no sensi- 
bility, no joys nor sorrows, no feeling of any 
kind; they are but parts of the great machin- 
ery, and must weary and wear out only when 
the reeds, and shuttles, and harnesses do. 

To-day there was extra bustle and life 
among these wheels, and spindles, and automa- 
tons. The overseers and second-hands were 
everywhere, anxious and busy, and driving 
the girls to work harder. The new proprietor 
was coming to inspéct the mills. But sudden- 
ly the overseer of the upper room observed a 
set of looms standing still. His brow knit, 
and he bit his lips with vexation. In an instant 
he wasthere. Something had given out. The 
automaton had sunk down upon a bobbin-box 

What's the matter here?” he thundered, 
above the roar of the machinery. 

A shudder went through the drooping fig- 
ure, and a fair-haired girl looked up and strug- 
gied to her feet. Hesaw by the movement of 
her pale lips that she said: 

“T was faint.” 

“Can’t help that, you know. The work 
must keep running, and if you can’t do it, I 
must get somebody who can. We can’t have 
hands sick to-day, you see.” He mended a 
broken thread of the warp, started the looms 
aud turned away. 

The dainty hands threaded the shuttles, the 
white face looked agonized with the fear of 
losing her situation. It was no use--she 
would go out to the stairs and breathe a mo- 

ment while the overseer was out—she mus¢ 
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work. “She sank down faint and breathless 
upon the stairs. A murmured prayer went 
from her lips—such.a prayer as “ operatives ” 
often pray: 

“ Father, let me die!” 

There were steps and voices on the stair- 
case. She started up, but her strength failed 
her, and she sank back and covered her face. 
It was the overseer, who laid his hand rudely 
upon her shoulder. ° 

“Good Heaven! this is too much! Who's 
running your looms, Miss Delicate? I’ve 
borne all I shall from you, I assure you! You 
can go as soon as you like.” 

“ But I am so sick—perhaps I will be well 
soon—in a day or two—” 

“No use,no use! ‘Looms must be kept 
running, is my first law, and you know it—” 

“Is the young lady sick?” asked the new 
proprietor, mildly, for he was looking over the 
mills. 

“ Yes, sir; hands do get sick sometimes. 
Girls are uncertain, but I manage to keep all 
my work running.” 

That was his duty, his ruling moral princi- 
ple. He was hired to keep the work running. 
He did it. 

She made another effort to go back to her 
work, that life-weary girl, whose only hope of 
subsistence was the work of those little, puny 
hands. She raised her head, smoothed back 
her hair, looked up, and then the light went 
out of her eyes, the last, fluttering shade of 
life from her lips, and she*fainted. 

But why did Grant Morison’s face grow 
ashen? Why did he spring forward and take 
that shadowy, childlike form in his arms and 
cry in tones of anguish: 

“ For Heaven’s sake bring water!” Then 
gazing upon the death-pale face that lay 
against his breast, he murmured: 

“O, Maud, Maud! to find you thus! It is 
some fearful dream—a nightmare. If some 
one would only wake me. Maud, my Maud!” 

The eyes feebly unclosed at the words, then 
wearily drooped again, but a smile of heavenly 
sweetness lay upon her lips. 

It was no dream, and he bore her to the 
hotel. It was many days before she recovered 
from the illness and delirium which followed, 
to listen to his strange story. And when it 
was told, she shook her head and turned 
away. 

“ There is no evidence,” she said, “there is 
no proof of all this, Grant. No,I cannot be 
your wife.” 

* But the casket, Maud—where is that?” 
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“At the boarding-house. But Iam not te 
open it till mother dies.” 

“T heard her say she would have given the 
world if she had shown you its contents. 
Open it, Maud.” 

He sent for her trunk, and she soon had the 
little ebony casket in her hand. Still she 
shrank. ‘ 

“She said there was such a fatal secret—” 

“And she regretted that you had not known 
it. It is right, dear.” 

Trembling, she openedit. Old letters, She 
opened one. The first words were, “ “e own 
dear wife.” 

“Could it have been that she was really & 
wife ?” she gasped. 

Further on it read: 

“You must guard my secret well, dear 
Mary. If my father should ever know, you 
would be without a home,—I should be dis- 
inherited. For our child’s sake, bear this yet 
a little longer.” 

“O, what can it mean, Grant? It is all so 
strange. It could not be they were married. 
O, no!” 

A picture of a face, young, proud and ar- 
dent. Maud gazed long, and tears came on 
her lashes. 

“It is my father! He must have been good 
and noble —O, he must!” she said passionately. 
“ But I don’t know anything about this, Grant 
—it’s a law-paper—some deed, or something.” 

“What! Maud! God grant—give it to me! 
O, Maud, my poor, suffering darling, it is all 
over now—be happy!” 

He was so excited. He caught her convul- 
sively in his arms, and nearly frightened the 
faint life out of her frail little heart. 

“What isit? Tell me, quick.” 

“ Why, the marriage certificate, my precious 
one! To think you should have suffered so.” 

She clung to him in bewildered bliss, half 
dead with wonder andhappiness. He roused 
her by whispering ; 

“ Lady Madd?” 

“No, no; not that—only your own Maud.” 

“But I never aspired to the hand of an 
earl’s daughter.” 

“I should have died if you had not found 
me, Grant, You will not leave me now?” 

“ With your father’s permission, never. But 
I little thought when you told me you would 
not wed me, that you would one day plead for 
my love.” 

“How cruel!” hiding her blushes in the 
most natural place in the world. 
A paper fluttered to the door. He picked 
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BROKEN: HEARTED. 


it up, and recognizing the handwriting, said: 

“So you have kept the little notes of Geor- 
gia? May 1?” 

“QO, that is not Georgia’s. Itis the terrible 
letter that first told me that wretched story.” 

He read it, and wrath gathered on his brow. 

“O, that fiend! vampyre! Hecate of the 
lowest pit !—Georgia Lisson !” 

Mand did not know why he was so over- 
come. He had not learned how much of sin 
the human heart could hide. 

He took Maud back to Government House 
where she was greeted as one from the dead. 
But that meeting was a sacred thing; let no 
hand draw the veil. 
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It was soon known everywhere haw the earl 
was married in early life, and how their secret 
had been kept through all things by the 
patient, loving wife, and would have been, 
even unto death. They had their reward. 
Their life-lesson had taught the earl how 
sacred are the heart’s affections. So the 
romance-loving public were not so greatly 
startled when the governor’s daughter was 
united to an unknown American. 

Grant Morison wrote a long letter to Geor- 
gia Lisson. None knew its contents; but the 
Lissons left Dartmouth very suddenly and 
quietly. No one knew where they went, but 
supposed they must have returned to the South. 


BROKEN-HEARTED. 


BY ABBIE M. FOLLANSBEE. 


Come to me to-night, my darling, 
Press thy warm lips close to mine; 
Let thine arms once more enfold me, 
To that warm, strong heart of thine. 
Lay thy hand, in fond caressing, 
Once more on my throbbing brow; 
Breathe my name in tender accents, 
For my heart is breaking now. 


I have heard the angels calling, 
All this long bright summer day; 
And I know they're waiting near me, 
And will bear my soul away; 
Bear it upward, through the azure, 
To the unknown thither shore, 
Where we know, for Jesus told us, 
Earthly sorrows come no more. 


Never, never quite forget me, 
For I've loved thee O how well— 
Let my lost life, and the anguished 
Heart that’s breaking for thee tell. 
Olden memories crowd around me, 
From the shadowy past, to-night; 
But they only come to mock me 


With their tender, changeful light. 


And I see among those memories 
Thy dear form, but not alone 
Comes the vision forth to meet me— 
There’s another, all thine own, 
Who in perfect trust has blended 
With thine own, her pure, sweet life, 
And I, gazing, murmur “ angel!” 
But your proud heart calls her wife. + 


Do not tell her why I'm dying, 
Let no shadow cloud her brow; 

And in heaven I'll pray our Father 
Keep her young life pure as now. 

I was not to blame for loving, 
For I knew not she was thine; 

But with knowledge comes repentance— 
Never deeper one than mine., 


Now the angels who have called me 
All this long bright summer day, 
Bend with shadowy forms above me, 
Wait to bear my soul away. 
Tenderly they'll bear it upward, 
To the rest which God has given; 
Whispering, though earth’s blossoms wither, 
There’s endless bloom in heaven. 


AN EPITAPH. 

One evening Douglas Jerrold was at a party 
where several other literary men and publish- 
ers were assembled, and the conversation 
turned upon epitaphs. Jerrold gave his opin- 
ion that an epitaph should not consist of more 
than one or two words, including the name. 


When the laugh had subsided, for no one 
dreamed he was in earnest, Charles Knight, 
who was present, handed a piece of paper and 
a pencil to Jerrold, and begged him to write 
his (Knight’s) epitaph. Jerrold took the paper 
and instantly wrote down two simple words, 
“ Good night!” 
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LORA LEE, 


BY JANE G. AUSTIN. 


“ Und dies hat die Lurelei gethan.”* 


so you like my Latakia?” 

“Tt is @t to have been filled into the chi- 
boque of Haroun el Raschid by the henna- 
tipped fingers of Zobeide herself.” 

“The spell works, I felt that I was bring- 
ing home a fragment of the Orient when I 
saw old Mustapha enclose my purchase in its 
many wrappers, each more gaudy and more 
useless than the other. He was the specimen 
Turk, my medico, with turban, flowing beard, 
and all that. He cheated me out of a piastre 
and a half in making change, and did it so 
magnificently I did not -dream of — 
lating.” 

“Pity so gorgeous an institution as Turk- 
dom is doomed,” said the doctor, reflectively, 
as he sent rings of vapory smoke Seating up- 
ward high above his head. 

“Doomed! Everything graceful and beau- 
tiful in this world is doomed. Earth has out- 
lived childhood and youth, and now, coming 
to middle age, she tosses toys 4nd fairy tales 
into the corner, and devotes herself in ugly 
earnest to work and money-making. 

“Thank Heaven that didn’t send me into 
the world a century later. Thank Heaven, 
too, that the appointed days of man are but 


threescore and ten, and I have well nigh half 


lived out my term. I shall hit just about 
right,—the last frigate, the last Turk, and I 
will go down together.” 

“Frigate! You don’t admire the race of 
Monitors, then ?” 


* The Lurelei, according to popular German 
superstition, is a beautiful syren who frequents a 
dangerous pass of the Rhine, and seated upon a 
rock in the midst of the rapids, sings to her golden 
harp songs of such alluring sweetness, that he who 
dares to listen soon finds it impossible to resist her 
invitations, and plunging into the tide meets i 
stant death among the cruel rocks and whirlpools. 
There are several songs common in Germany, es- 
pecially among the students of the universities, 
turning upon this tradition, and one of the most 
popular has for a refrain at the end of each verse 
the words: 

“ Und dies hat die Lurelei gethan.” 

And this heth the Lurelie done. 

The word Lurelei in the German pronunciation 
sounds not unlike the name Lora Lee. 


“ Murder-machines they should be called, 
unless Monitor means that they are sent to 
admonish men of the death of chivalry and 
individual courage, All very well for you 
bustling utilitarians of the new world, but for 
my part I have lived long enough in the East 
to prefer handicraft to machinery, whether in 
wearing shawls and muslins, or in killing men. 
By the way, I havea shaw! for your wife when 
my traps come ashore. I bought it the day I 
heard of the mafriage—chose it out of a bale 
just unloaded from the back of a camel, who 
had borne it over many a mile of desert sand. 
I saw the caravan come in, and didn’t lose 
sight of it till it reached the bazaar.” 

“Tt was like you, Fritz,and Fanny shall 
give youa kiss of acknowledgment. But I 
hope. you chose another for your own wife— 
who is to be.” 


“No, for I can allow her to please her own 
fancy in the selection, she being upon the spot. 
When I marry, medico, I shall buy my wife in 
the slave market of Stamboul—and at the 
same time I will invest in a duenna to watch 
her day and night. Even then she will cheat 
me sooner or later, but it will be no great 
shock, having made up my mind to it from 
the beginning. Not to be compared with the 
blow one gets who trusts a woman of civiliza- 
tion, for they have learned to feign so well, 
ane perpetually cheats himself into the belief 
that they have souls.” 

“And have they none?” asked Doctor Gray, 
stealing a smiling glance at Fanny’s portrait 
beaming down upon him from the wall over 
his friend’s head. 

“ Not they, more than kittens, or birds, or 
those lovely little green snakes we used to kill 
in Georgia,—those living emeralds, whose 
form was beauty, and whose touch was death.” 

“ Fritz, what has happened to you to curdle 
the milk of human kindness so completely in 
the direction of womankind at least ?” 

“ Life, my boy; that’s all.” 

“Then you’ve taken hold of life the wrong 
way,” asserted the young husband, stoutly. 
“Poor Varney used to say, that some day you 


. and the world would fall out with each other, 


because you lived in the Ideal, and the world 


fs terribly Real.” 
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“But you forget; he finally acknowledged 
that the truest Real is the Ideal, and whatever 
opposes it is the mere perversity of humanity.” 

“ He was full of quaint conceits, poor, dear 
old fellow,” sighed the doctor. 

“Poor! He is the richest man I know. 
All heaven and earth lie within the grasp of 
his fancy, though often enough he has not one 
sou to rattle against another in the pockets of 
his artist’s blouse.” 

“That doesn’t matter to him now. 
dead, Fritz.” 

“Deud! Jasper Varney dead!” 

A cloud from the fragrant Latakia veiled 
the face of the traveller for a moment or two, 
and then he asked, hoarsely: 

“ How, and when ?” 

“ He fell at ‘Seven Pines, with the thrust 
of a rebel bayonet in his heart—but it was 
broken before that.” 

“The noblest heart earth ever saw—pierced 
by man, and broken,—tell me, was it not a 
woman broke it ?” 

“A woman? An evil spirit in the garb of 
one,” said the doctor, bitterly. “A creature 


as fair and fatal as those green reptiles of 
whom you spoke but now.” 

“ No, I will not have even the Circassian, 
but resolutely turn my back upon all works 
of the devil, be they never so fair. Tell me, 
Gray, tell me the story.” 

“Ned, Iam going to dress. You promised 
to go with us, cousin Fritz.” 

It was the doctor’s wife who put her pretty 
head in at the study door, and having deliver- 
ed her hint with an expostulatory little cough 
(she couldn’t be expected to appreciate Lata- 
kia), withdrew it, and ran singing up the 
stairs. 

“Fanny means it is time for us to break up 
our conclave, and get ourselves into evening 
trim,” said the doctor, shaking the ashes from 
his meerschaum with a laugh. 

“ Gray, I would never have come home from 
the East, but for three reasons. You were 
one, Varney another—” 

“And the third?” asked the doctor. 

“ The third—well, I suppose it will baulk 
me as the other two have done. I'll not tell 
it; at least, not now.” : 

“ The other two, Fritz? Have I disappoint- 
ed you?” 

“ Varney is dead,” mused the traveller, pur- 
sting his own thoughts, unheeding the other’s 
expostulation, “and you are grown prosper- 
ous, and have leagued yourself with the 
enemy.” 


He’s 


LORA LEE. 


“With the devil,do you mean? Doctor 
Schippenhof said so, when I cured the patient 
he had given over.” 

“ No,” said Fritz, coolly, “ I don’t mean the 
devil, but the subtlest of his temptations—a 
woman.” 

“ Your cousin will be highly gratified by the 
character you give her sex,” retorted the doc- 
tor, drily. / 

The mysogonist made no reply, and the 
momentary displeasure of his friend evapo- 
rated as he marked more attentively than he 
yet had done, the changes that seven years of 
absence had wrought upon Fritz Fielding’s 
handsome face. 

The dark eyes that he remembered so frank 
and joyous, now were habitually haggard and 
gloomy. Upon the temples, left bare by the 
thinning hair, sorrow had written her story in 
hieroglyph as pregnant, and as undecypher- 
able as the archives of the Pharaohs. The 
magnificent Eastern beard, almost hiding the 
cynical lips, was thickly sown with silver, and 
the voice, of old so hearty and full of mirth, 
had deepened in tone, and taken on a weary 


and bitter strain, not so obvious in the first 
hours of reunion, as now that the conversa- 
tion had assumed a more personal tone. 

Doctor Gray, as his friend had said, was a 
prosperous man; more than that, he was a 
happy man—two conditions well adapted for 
developing the selfishness inherent iu human 
nature; but also he was a kindly-tempered 
and warm-hearted man, and as his eyes now 
scanned with a new appreciation the altered 
face before him, and mentally compared it 
with that of the youth who had grown into 
manhood beside him, and had ever been the 
dearest friend of those joyous yehrs, his con- 
science smote him that he had not sooner per- 
ceived the change and proffered the sympathy 
whose need as he now began to suspect, had 
brought home from the antipodes the weary, 
way-worn man before him. 

“T say, old fellow, whut is it, any way ?” 

The tone, the words, no longer those of the 
fashionable physician, but ringing with the 
boyish heartiness of old student days, struck 
a chord in the traveller’s heart that in the last 
four-and-twenty hours he had bitterly told 
himself was forever silenced. 

He looked up suddenly and held out his 
hand. 
* “TT beg your pardon, Ned.” 

“ My pardon, Fritz—for what ?” 

“ My thoughts. I fancied you were—” 


“No matter what,” hastily interposed the 
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other. “Like enough you'll think so again 
to-morrow, and I’d rather not know, though 
I can guess. You forget, Fritz, that we men 
of the West never are at a standstill, like 
everybody and everything in the dead East. 
Seven years, I see it now, has changed the 
face of everything here, and I dare say you 
thought to find us all just as youleft us. But 
the heart is the same, Fritz, if only you will 
be satisfied to see it under another form. 
You believe that, old fellow.” 

“T see, I see, Ned. I was a fool, as I have 
been all my life, that’s all.” 

“ Not a fool, but an idealist, as Varney said.” 

A knock at the door. 

“ Well!” 

“Mrs. Gray sent me to tell you, sir, that it 
is after ten, and the carriage will be here in 
half an hour.” 

“ Very well, I shall be ready. Come, Fritz; 
I know you don’t fancy it, but it’s far better 
for you to go to this pow wow than to stay 
moping here. Besides, Fanny wont let us off 
if we wanted it. So go and get into your 
toggery.” 

“O, I’ve no notion of backing out,” said 
Fielding, re-assuming without apparent effort 
the indifferent and cynical air of the cosmo- 
politan, now become familiar tohim. “One 
gets a little spoony talking over these old 
times, but I’m all right now, Ned.” 

The doctor glanced at him with professional 
keenness as he turned down the gas, and 
smiled a little incredulously while saying: 

“Tm glad you don’t mind going to Mrs. 
Decatur’s. If you need anything more than 
you’ve brought ashore, my wardrobe is as 
much at your service now, as yours used to 
be at mine, fh the old student time. Those 
were jolly days in the Quartier Latin, Fritz.” 

“T’ve seen none since to match them,” re- 
sponded the traveller, with a laugh, and they 
separated to dress. 

Eleven o’clock tinkled the drawing-room 
pendule, and a Parisian grisette issuing from 
Mrs. Gray’s bedchamber followed down the 
stairs a jaunty debardeur, who a moment be- 
fore had left the doctor’s dressing-room. 

Entering the drawing-room they were en- 
countered by the stately figure of a Turk with 
flowing robes and jewelled turban, who grave- 
ly salaamed at their approach. 

“ Bismillah, alla il alla, on your head be it, 
and all the rest,” exclaimed the debardeur. 
“Upon my word I never should have guessed 
at your identity, friend Mustapha, or whatever 
your name may be.” 


“Nor I,” chimed the pretty grisette with a 
merry liutle laugh. “ But it isso absurd for 
you men to accuse us women of coquetryand 
vanity. Asif Fritz didn’t know how becom- 
ing that turban is, and as for you, Ned, you 
never would have done admiring yourself, if 
Ihad not come and fairly pulled you away 
from the looking-glass.” 

“ Yes, so as to get a chance at it yourself,” 
retorted the doctor, and the three, in joyous 
mood, went down the stairs, to the waiting 
carriage. 

“ Goodness, what a crowd!” murmured the 
grisette, as clinging to the arm of the debar- 
deur, she timidly essayed to penetrate the 
vortex of strange figures pushing in and 
pushing out of the door of the reception- 
room. 

“There is Mrs. Decatur, but how ever are 
we to reach her? Come, Fritz.” 

“Leave me behind, Fanchette, just now. 
Till pay my respects by-and-by, but I must 
have time to get up my courage a little before 
taking the fatal plunge.” 

Then was no time for expostulation, as 
Robin Hood with Maid Marian on his arm 
had already replaced the Turk at Fanny’s 
side, and all her attention and activity were 
soon engrossed in the effort to keep herself 
from being entirely torn to atoms by the 
crowd, in whom the partial loss of identity 
involved in assuming a fancy dress, had 
apparently aroused a still more savage reck- 
lessness of the rights and comfort of other 
persons, than usually characterizes a fashioa- 
able mob. 

An hour later, Doctor Gray after diligent 
search found his friend in acorner of the 
music-room, leaning wearily against the wall, 
and listening to the nonsense of a gay party 
gathered around the piano with such a look 
of intense scorn and disgust upon the small 
portion of his face left uncovered by beard 
and turban, as might well befit an Oriental, 
witnessing for the first time the follies and 
extravagances of a modern fashionable 
assembly. 

“Good heavens, Fritz, how bored you 
look!” ejaculated the doctor, in a low voice. 

“Bored! It’s worse than that, Ned. Girls 
and boys weren’t such fools ten years ago, 
were they.” 

“ Just the same thing, only then we were 
in it,and now we're out,” retorted the doctor, 
coolly. “What you say now, I suppose the 
oldsters said then, of us, and by-and-by, these 
young folk will say it of the next set, But 
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come with me. I’ve been looking for you toe 
show you a person that’s here.” 

“A person? Don’t introduce me then, I’m 
too sulky to-night to be civil.” 

“You needn’t be afraid. I’d no notion of 
introducing you. I hope she hasn’t moved.” 

“She!” exclaimed the Turk, pausing con- 
temptuously. “I wont come. I’ve seen 
women enough to-night to last me till I can 
get on board ship again, and put the Atlantic, 
at least, between me and them.” 

“I dare say, but nevertheless you must 
* come and look at this one, to oblige me. 
You'll want to see her when I have told you 
about Varney ” 

“O, if itis that one,I should like to see 
her.” 

And the friends slowly made their way 
through the long suite of apartments to the 
conservatory. This, as Mrs. Decatur was an 
eager florist, was an unusually large and well 
filled building, with a wide promenade be- 
tween the pyramidal flower-stand in the 
centre and the stagings at the side. Behind 
these again, was a narrow passage next the 
glass, intended for the convenience of the 
gardener, and seldom entered by visitors, as 
nothing was to be seen, except empty pots, 
water tanks, sponges, heaps of mould, moss, 
and the usual litter of a greenhouse. 

Into this narrow alley, however, the water- 
man now led the way, closely followed by the 
Turk. Arriving at the angle, formed by the 
long side and narrow end of the parallelogram, 
Doctor Gray paused behind the woodwork of 
the staging, and quietly motioned his friend 
to pass before him, and look down the trans- 
verse alley. 

The space between the back of the flower- 
stands and the glass had at this end been 
nearly filled with some large japonicas and 
other shrubs which the gardener had put out 
of the way until they should be in bloom and 
ready for exhibition. It was sheltered by 
these, and through the interstices of their 
branches, Fritz gazed, himself unseen, at the 
solitary figure of a girl who stood at the other 

angle of the conservatory, leaning lightly 


against the corner of the flower-stand; every: 


wave of her golden hair, and line of her 
draperies rendered distinctly visible by the 
light of the full moon, whose cold, calm radi- 
ance made a strange and blessed contrast 
with the feverish glare, that had for the last 
hour oppressed the eyes and brain of the 
unconventionalized traveller. 

She seemed a creature of the moonlight. 


LORA LEE. 


Tall beyond the wont of her sex, and very 
slender, her graceful form, was draped in a 
robe of ‘shadowy sea green gauze, whence 
arose her milk white neck and shoulders like 
a mermaiden rising through the waves. The 
graceful head, with its loosely flowing golden 
hair, swayed lightly forward, but the large 
hazel eyes were raised and fixed upon the 

moon, with a pleading anguish in their’ 
depths akin to that which curved the line of 

the faultless lips. Even the rounded arms 

hanging so straight before her, with the 

slender fingers nervously entwined, spoke of 
sadness, bitter sorrow, nay, despair. At her 

feet lay a smal! antique harp, and water lilies 

crowned her head, and drooped from her 

slender waist. 

At first, Fielding’s artist eye taking in the 
whole scene with its fantastic details, ex- 
pressed only unemotional admiration, as if 
that quiet figure had indeed been no more 
than the statue of asea nymph longing for 
the immortality she might never grasp. 

But as his eye, returning from the slender, 
tight clasped hands, dwelt with more minute 
scrutiny upon the pale, pure profile and the 
lifted eye, the traveller murmured a name—a 
name that had not erossed those cynival lips 
for seven long years, though never a day had 
shone, never a night had darkened in all those 
years bringing forgetfulness to Fritz Fielding 
of that name, and all that it implied. 

His eyes grew dark and glittering, and had 
the girl turned suddenly and beheld them 
shining at her through the dark green leaves, 
she might have fancied some evil thing lay 
hidden there, watching and waiting till he 
should make her his prey. 

But her own sad thoughts filled all the sea 
nymph’s consciousness, and still she stood 
motionless, her wistful, yearning gaze fixed 
on the unpitying moon, while as unswerving- 
ly the baleful eyes of the woman-hater shone 
from amid the glossy japonica leaves, bearing 
in their glances such scorn, and hate, and 
withering pity, as the men of old may have 
fixed upon a beautiful sorceress justly con- 
demned to die the death. 

And from the halls beyond, came sweeping 
fitfully the minor measure of the dance music, 
rising and falling th cadence of wildest melody, 
the soul of all sadness sobbing beneath the 
harmony the inmost secret of the artist’s 
heart; and near at hand, the heavy blossoms, 
conscious of the night exhaling their drowsy 
incense, till the air was burdened with the 


intoxicating perfume. And through the tinkle 
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of the waterfall, came the far off ripple of 
girlish laughter, and the hum of many voices, 
vague as the that stirs the Summer 
leaves. 

Years of suffering, years whose passage 
had left.a burning brand on heart and brain, 
a withering grasp on form and feature, had 
fled away, and the world-worn man again 
was tasting the boy’s delight, yet with a 
bitter, underlying consciousness that the 
dream was but a dream, and the waking close 
at hand, when an impatient hand plucked at 
his sleeve, and beckoned him to follow. 
Impatiently enough he obeyed. 

“Come away. If you look at her any 
longer before you know her story, she will 
have you swayed like all the rest, and you’d 
better buy the most soulless doll in Con- 
stantinople than to give yourself up to this 
enchantress.” 

Tkese words spoke Edward Gray half- 
lightly and half-angrily, as he led the way to 
a deserted alcove of the library, and seated 
himself therein. 

“ Tell me about Varney.” 

The words were stern, even peremptory in 
their tone, but the doctor, busy with his own 
thoughts and purpose, did not notice more 
than their import. ' 

“So I am intending,” said he. “ And that 
is why I took you to see that girl. Fritz, I 
tell you that lovely as you saw her there, 
bewitching as you would find heg voice, her 
manner, her motion, and the thousand graces 
with which she lures her prey, no flend can 
have a heart more cruel, a will more deter- 
mined, a mission more diabolical. She is 
accursed, Everything that loves her perishes, 
or creeps away with all the sunshine stricken 
from its life.” 

“ You have loved her,” said Fritz, coldly. 

“I? Do you know—. Well, yes, Fritz, I 
loved her for a month, and then she threw me 
by with all the purpose of my life drained out 
of me—a worthless husk, as I then thought, 
was all that remained for me; but, Fritz, you 


know it, I dare say, and I know it, too, for - 


she told it mein so many words. I am not 
‘aman of large heart, or delicate orgthiza- 
tion enough, to long cherish a hopeless love,’ 
so she says. So, after a whift, I got through 
it—after a sort. But that was all I ever shall 
know of love. Dear little Fanny—I am as 
fond of her as possible—but it’s not the same 
thing, you see.” 

“I see, yes. Goon.” 

“Her mother died when she was born. 


Her brother, who worshipped her as I have 
heard, died while she was achild. At school 
if she fixed her love upon one of the many 
girls who admired her grace, wit and beauty, 
that girl fell ill,or met with misfortune, or 
suffered the penalty of her friend’s misdeeds. 

“She left school suddenly, on account of 
her health, and went away into the country 
to her grandmother. A year after, the grand- 
mother died. But-in the meantime, she had 
tried her wiles upon a lad, a country boy, 
who lucklessly fell in her way. He used to 
meet her in her walks, and bring her flowers 
and bird’s eggs and such like rustic treasures. 
She, I suppose, would talk in her low voice, 
and smile, and sigh, and glance, and murmur 
words whose meaning was to be guessed, not 
sworn to—O,,I have seen it all, Fritz.” 

The doctor paused, and wiped his brow, 
moved beyond his wont. The other, looking 
at him with hard, cold eyes, neither spoke 
nor moved. 

“Then she used—she told me this herself— 
to find him in the woodland paths, lying upon 
the ground, and kissing the earth her fvet had 
trod. She dropped a handkerchief, no acti- 
dent I'll be sworn, and going back to look 
for it, found this lad kissing and fondling it, 
as it had been herself. Then she showed the 
other side of her nature, and haughtily re- 
proved him for the presumption she herself 
had fostered. 

“He writhed upon the earth at her fect, 
begging for one kind word, or token, or even 
look. She laughed, and left him there. The 
next morning they found him floating in the. 
river,and none but herself guessed at the 
secret of his death. 

“She told it to me herself, I say; and told 
it as coldly and calmly as if it had been a tule 
she had heard, but whose characters had neve 
crossed her path. Then she came here to 
live with her father, who, caring for nothing 
but his money, has escaped the doom of those 
who love his daughter. ; 

“She was nineteen then, a beauty, and an 
heiress. Of course the world threw itself at 
her feet, and of course she first cajoled, then 
spurned it. I believe I was the first victim, 
and few have escaped as well. Others have 
died, have gone mad, have fled to the ends of 
the earth, or have turned misanthropes and 
worldlings—in fact, Fritz, there is hardly a 
variety of despair and woe, that has not over- 
taken the victims of this beautiful fiend in the 
course of the last six years. And no one will 
be warned. 
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“ Varney was the last. She went to him to 
have her picture painted. I was in the studio, 
and caught a chance to beg him to refuse. 
He stared at me, and accepted, joyfully, I 
saw then how it would be, and though I 
spoke to him that very night, and told him 
everything, begging him for God's sake not to 
lose his heart to her, though I saw that his 
head was already gone, it was all of no use. 

“For months she played with him as a 
kitten does with a mouse. Luring him on, 
snaring him deeper and deeper, letting him 
believe what he would, and even while saying 
nothing, keeping him at her feet between 
hope and despair, till the moment came when 
she tired of the sport, and then she let him 
speak, and when he had coined his very heart 
into words to tell his love, she crushed him 
with her cruel scorn. 

“That was her favorite way. She has a 
trick of repelling, even while she allures, so 
that no man dares overstep the limits she is 
pleased to fix, until the moment comes for the 
coup-de-grace, and then the poor fool blindly 
rushes on to the end. 

“It was too much for Varney. He, at 
least, was ‘a man of large heart and delicate 
organization enough to cherish a hopeless 
passion ’ till it killed him. He went from her 
house and enlisted in a company recruiting to 
join a regiment then in the advance. The 
same night he came to bid me good-by, and 
if ever I saw a fellow doomed to die, he was. 
I never shall forget—no, not if I live a hun- 
dred years, the horrible sobs that shook him 
from head to foot, as he tried to repeat the 
words she said. I never saw a man suffer so 
in my life, Fritz, and I have seen all degrees 
of pain and misery, both mental and physical. 
I declare to you, I was glad when I heard, a 
month later, that he lay dead at Seven Pines. 
The same hour that I heard the news, I went 
to carry it to her. I told itas bluntly and 
directly as I could with words, and she—she 
looked me straight in the face, and said: 

“*Q, yes, I remember. The young man 
whom [employed to paint my picture. What 
other news have you this morning ?” 

“If it had not been that her lips turned as 
white as her teeth, her nonchalance would 
fairly have forced me to belfeve that poor 
Varney had lost his wits, and fancied all he 
told me. But no, he lies there in a bloody 
grave, and it is she who has placed him 
there.” 

“ Und dies hat die Lurelie gethan !” mur- 
moured Fielding. 
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“Eh, what? Lora Lee do you say? I 
didn’t remember mentioning her name. I 
hate her so I never do when I can help it.” 

“No, Ned, I was only repeating a line from 
a Gernian ballad, brought to my mind by your 
story. Of the story itself, I do not now wish 
to speak. The third person whem I came 
home to see, is here, and I want to get the 

interview over. Supper is announced [| hear. 
Don’t look for me, I’ll take care of myself.” 

Hastily returning to the conservatory, 
Fielding found it, as well as the adjacent’ 
rooms, deserted by the supper-thronging 

crowd, and so utter was the silence that at 
first he feared the Undine had vanished also. 

Making his way down the alley silently 
opposite to that he had taken before, he came 

uddenly upon her, still,in the same place, 
still holding unconsciously that attitude of 
mute despair, while now great tears rolled 
silently down, sprinkling the water lilies at her 
waist with sparkling dew, as she mutely 
invoked Heaven’s pity, or perhaps its wrath 
so it might cut short her woeful life. 

The noiseless step of the Turk brought him 
to her side, and it was not till the moonbeams 
flashed upon his gorgeous dress, that she per- 
ceived her solitude had been invaded. With 
haughty grace, and instant self-possession, she 
silently made a movement as if to pass him, 
but disregarding it, the Oriental quietly stood, 
closing up the narrow path, while he mock- 
ingly asked: 

“ Do the Lurelies draw their enchantments 
from the moon? The magicians of my native 
land turn rather to the stars.” 

“T will pass, sir, if you please.” 

“ Nay, be not in such haste, I bring youa 
message from beyond the seas, as in the old 
ballads the palmers gray were wont to greet 
the fair, false dame of the absent knight.” 

“A message? And from whom ?” 

“From one who loved you with a boy’s 
fervor, and a man’s persistency. He said you 
would know that I came from him by this 
token.” 

From his breast the Turk drew forth & 
small and curiously carved India box of 
sandal wood, and as he opencd it the subtle 
perfume, breathing of all the Orient floated 
out upon the midnight air. Within, upon a 
lining of blue silk, lay a many-coiled ringlet 
of yellow hair, tied with a bit of blue ribbon 
embroidered at one end with the initials “ L. 
L.,” and at the other, “ F. F.” 

Taking the box into her own hand, Miss 
Lee minutely examined its contents. Then 
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returning it, while a slight shudder ran 
through her frame, forcing her to lean for 
support against the flower-stand, she said, 
unsteadily : 

“And what message did the person who 
gave you that token send to me ?” 

The Turk moved slightly, so that the moon- 
light, falling aslant, cast the shadow of his 
turban across his face, and answered, slowly : 

“T hardly know, he bid me say so much. 
He charged me in the beginning, to recall him 
to your memory as he was when you first met 
him, hunting among the hills of the Chateau- 
gay; that summer, when, you at eighteen, and 
he at five-and-twenty, roamed the forest 
happy and innocent as two children, he telling 
you tales of the great world beyond the seas 
whence he had but.then returned, and you 
shily hoping for the time when you should 
visit those fair scenes with: him. Do you 
remember this, sweet ?” 

“ Go on.” 

“Nay, but do you remember? I was bid to 
make sure step by step, that followed me.” 

“TI remember.” 

“That is well. Next I was to ask, do you 
remember when the time came that he must 
leave you for a few brief weeks, how you 
hung weeping upon bis neck, and vowed that 
without his presence life were more a curse 
than a blessing, how you vowed again and 
again that he,and only he,should be your 
love, your lord, the master of your destiny ? 
Do you remember this ?” 

“Oshame! He never bid you. speak such 
words—never. Let me pass, I will not listen.” 

“Will you not hear the message I have 
come so far to speak? It ise strange one, I 
promise you.” 

“Say it now, then. What matter these 
reminiscences ?” 

“It is not of me you should ask that; I am 
but the messenger, andI will do my errand 
in its due order, or not at all. Do you 
remember that parting scene ?” 

“ Yes, yes; I remember it.” 

see that you do. Next, do you remem- 
ber another day, a month; mind you, but 
four little weeks later, when your lover 
returning unexpectedly, leaving affairs that 
demanded his presence, because he could no 
longer be parted from you, hoping to give you 
asweet surprise? Faith, you were too cun- 
ning for him then, Lurelie. It was he who 
was surprised and shamed, not you, when he 
found you seated beneath the very tree where 
you had kept many a tryst with him, and 
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listening complacently to the clownish adora- 
tion ofa plough-boy. Do you remember this ?” 

“No,” answered the lady, quickly and 
haughtily. 

“No? 
seas for nought. I may not do the message 
unless all these incidents live in your mind as 
clearly as in his to whom you gave this 


token.” 


He turned as if to go, but in a sharp, clear 
voice, she bade him stay. 

“TI remember the scene, but it was too 
harshly interpreted. That boy—” 

“ Nay, lady, I ask no explanation. I am 
but an ambassador. You remember, that is 
enough, 

“Next, I recall to your mind, through the 
weeks following the return of him you had so 
passionately vowed to love through all time, 
you made of the devotion he had so freely 
offered you, an instrument of torture and a 
subject of your merry scorn. Because he 
revolted at your allowing that rustic admirer 
to haunt your steps, you took him into your 
most familiar companionship, listened to his 
ignorant folly, as it had been the wisdom of a 
god, admired his boy beauty openly in his 
absence, by unmistakable inuendo in his 
presence. Well, I see that you remember, 
this, too, and I will not dwell upon it, though 
I might recall many a bitter scene of those 
last days, as they have been narrated to me, by 
him I need not name. 

“T pass to the end. The day when, worn 
out, exasperated, maddened by his sufferings, 
this man came to you, and bid you make an 
end of your summer’s sport; to give him in 
honest words your purpose regarding him; 
to choose once for all between the honest, 
manly love he still could give you, or—he 
would not say that clown, he did not insult 
you by supposing that more than your vanity 
bound you to one in every way your inferior, 
but the love of coquetry. He tried to touch 
your heart, he tried to rouse your pride, he 
recalled the vows you so joyfully had made 
to him, so short a while before. He exhausted 
himself in the effort to wake your better 
nature, and when he was silent, you stung 
him with your taunting laugh, and said,—do 
you remember,*Lurelie, the answer you made 
to the man, whose whole life hung.in the 
balance waiting for your decision? "Do you 
remember ?” 

“ Yes,” whispered the white lips. 

“You can correct me then if my memory 
should fail. I think that what you said was, 
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that if- your power over one Man was as 
great as you now perceived, it would be a 
wonderful amusement for you to try the same 
spell upon others of the species; that he to 
_whom you spoke, had served right well for a 
summer’s pastime, but that in truth you had 
long been weary of him, and was quite ready 
to say good-by, especially now that he was 
forgetting his place, and assuming to control 
instead of obeying you, as was his duty. That 
as t6 the rustic of whom he spoke 8o dis- 
paragingly, you did not know—you had not 
resolyed—you liked him better than you had 
at first intended. At any rate he whom his 
own words had just set free, had no longer 
liberty to question, or remark upon your 
course. 

“Then you mockingly held out your hand 
in ceremonious leave-taking, and followed him 
to the door with a pleasant remark upon the 
autumn weather. These details are correct, 
are they not ?” 

The strength to hold herself upright had 
failed her, and as he spoke she sunk down 
almost at his feet, a shapeless heap, unmind- 
full, in her great remorseful agony of pride, 
of form, and the cold reticence of years. She, 
who in all those years had never shed a tear 
till that night, sobbed at last. 

No sound, save those moaning sobs, the 
tinkle of the waterfall, and from the dancing 
hall, the low notes of a flute fingered by some 
amateur, lingering behind the rest. No sight, 
but the weeping woman, crouching at his 
feet, the moonlight glinting on her golden 
hair, and soft white neck and arms, while the 
crushed water lilies gave out their dying 
breath, to mingle with the sandal perfume of 
the casket still open in his hand. 

At last it was in his grasp.’ The revenge 
that he had longed for, dreamed of, crossed 
the world to seek; he had it now, and richer, 
fuller, fairer, than he had ever dared to picture 
even in his fervid fancy. At his feet, his very 
feet, and sobbing her soul away, while he 
stood stern and calm. 

Sweet and full revenge for all those years 
of wasted life and purpose, and even as he 
shaped the thought within his mind, he could 
have groaned with rage,to see how mean, 
and smajl, and pitiful, it had turned, even in 
the moment of fruition. More than he had 
-ever hoped, and yet so very small, and already 
returning to gnaw at his own heart! 

Again! was ever he to spend himself in pur- 
suit of a vain Ideal, and grasp only a dis- 
illusionizing Real? was there no true-seeming 
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thing beneath thesun? The very disappoint- 
ment wrought in his heart new bitterness. 
At least he would gather all the fruit of his 
pitiful harvest. Was it not after all her fault 
that he suffered this fresh humiliation? 

So he said yet more sternly: 

“You do not speak. Are my words true?” 

“They are true. But O, have mercy—” 

“Mercy! What is the meaning of that 
word?” he slowly asked. “Is it what drove 
the man of whom we speak from friends, and 
home, and hope, and even his own identity, 
and sent him to live at the antipodes, under a 
feigned name, and an imlividuality not his 
own? Is that the mercy you crave? Well, 
perhaps it is here in the message, you 80 
patiently have waited for. 

“ He bid me say to you that on the accursed 
day he first met you, he was young, both in 
soul and body. Full of faith in God, and love 
to his fellow-man; full of generous impulses, 
and vigorous determination; full of hope, and 
confidence, and strength. 

“ And what is he now? A man old before 
his time, embittered, warped, stunted in moral 
and intellectual growth, indifferent alike to 
himself and others—no, for he holds most 
men in hatred, all women in contempt; the 
ruined outline of a noble plan, the miserable 
failure of what should have been a triumphant 
success. A man whose abilities either idly 
rust,or turn toignoble ends; who has only 
abstained from vice because it failed to retain 
his apathetic fancy; aman without faith, or 
hope, or trust in his own soul, or belief in the 
honor of any man, the worth of any woman. 
And on you, Lora Lee,on your heart, and 
conscience, and memory, he lays the weight 
of this terrible destruction, this death in life, 
that has fallen upon him from your hand. 


‘And this is the message I have brought you 


from over the seas, and justified out of your 
own memories,” 


The crowd pouring out of the supper-room, 
encountered a strange, rude man, wrapped in 
a cloak, and wearing a turban upon his head, 
who with fixed eyes and uncompromising 
directness, jostled his way through their 
midst, with small regard to crushed dresses 


and aggrieved head-gear, till, reaching the 
hall-door he made an unceremonious exit. 
“Very odd!” and, “very disagreéable!” 
and, “what a brute!” and, “who is he?” 
“ Nobody knows,” were the various comments 
that accompanied and followed him, and then 
the crowd, swarming up stairs again, dispers- 
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ed themselves through the rooms, and present- 
ly two or three of her admirers found Miss 
Lee sitting on the marble bench in the con- 
servatory, watching the play of, the fountain, 
and of course took the opportunity to make 
many complimentary allusions to water 
nymphs and Undines, and one young fellow, 
fresh from a German college, took her little 
golden harp into his hand, and to a mimic 
accompaniment sang the song of the Lurelei 
with much applause, especially for the fair 
lady who bore the character. 

Then, protesting that she had not seen half 
her friends, she accepted one of the proffered 
escorts, and promenaded all the rooms, paus- 
ing here and there for a light word, a spark- 
ling jest, a graceful recognition, or a brief 
tilt of badinage, among her numerous friends. 

The world agreed that Miss Lee had never 
appeared to better advantage than on this 
occasion, and that none of the younger belles 
could in the least rival the peculiar fascination 
of her manner. 

So when she had made sure of her impres- 
sion, the woman of society gave herself time 
to. rest, and pl fatigue and a headache, 

sent for her chaperone and her carriage, and 
went home, but not to sleep. 


“ Well, sir Turk, that was a scurvy trick 
you played us last night,” remarked Doctor 
Gray, as his guest appeared at the late break- 
fast-table of next morning. 

“ Probably you were shocked at seeing # 80 
many unveiled women,” suggested Fanny, as 
she prepared a cup of Mocha. 

“Phat was it. Will you wear a yashmak if 
I will show you how? I believe I have a 
woman’s dress among my gear.” 

“O, certainly. It will be no great sacrifice 
for an aged matron like me, but I’m afraid you 
wont persuade the pretty girls to put them 
on.” 

“T shan’t have time for the experiment, my 
dear Fanny. I shall return in the Golden 
Horn.” 

“Return! Why, Fritz, you are but just 
here. I thought you would stay a year, at 
Jeast—or till you had outlived this absurd 
desire to expatriate yourself.” 

“As for sailing in the Golden Horn, old 
fellow, that’s all nonsense, you know,” inter- 
posed the doctor. “She'll be off in a week, 
and as for you, you don’t stir out of this 
house, for, as Fanny says, a year, at least.” 

“T have no right to sucha welcome. I am, 
and shall be for many a day the happier for 
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your kind gFrords ; but, I must go, and go at 
once.” 

“ Nonsense, I say, Fritz,” roared the doctor. 
“Tsay you sha’n’t go, and no sane man dis- 
obeys his medical adviser. You're blue this 
morning, from dissipation, that’s all. You 
peck have fancy parties in Constantinople, I 

take it, do you?” 

“ No, nor many other institutions of civiliza- 
tion far more agreeable to a son of New Eng- 
land, than even fancy parties,” returned Field- 
ing, trying to shake off the deep sadness that 
oppressed him. 

“Then why in the name of all that’s queer, 
should you talk of deserting a. and us ?” 
persisted the host. 

“*T see a hand you cannot see, 
That beckons me away; 
I hear a voice you cannot hear, 

That says I must not stay,’”’ ; 
repeated Fielding, laughingly; “but mean- 
time I will thank you, my fair cousin, for 
another cup of your excellent coffee. It is 
strange, but in seven years experience I have 
not learned to prefer the Eastern mode of 
preparing the national beverage. Cafe-au- 
creme is my idea of the nectar poured for the 
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“T think you might be civil enough to add, 
that I am your idea of the Hebe that poured 
it,” pouted Fanny. 

“That was a truth that I only withheld 
because the obvious implication would be that 
Gray and myself were the gods to whom you 
served it, and though I believe Mercury 
dabbled a little in the healing art, I am pretty 
safe in denying any prototype of myself. to 
have sat in that august circle.” 

The door opened, and the servant appeared 
with a letter. 

“ For me, James?” 

‘ “No, sir; for Mr. Fielding.” 

“A‘ny answer wanted ?” 

“No, sir. Here is the Times, sir. 

“Yes, let me have it. Just ten minutes 

before my chaise comes round.” 

And the busy doctor plunged headlong into 
the army news, while Fanny, rising, said she 
must go to pay a morning visit to the nursery. 

Left to himself, Fritz quietly took up the 
letter lying beside his plate, and apprgached 
the fire. He had recognized the “hand- 
writing instantly, and in the two minutes that 
the letter lay there, he had resolved upon a 
hundred conflicting courses with regard to it. 
The last, was to burr it unread, and leaning 
upon the mantel-piece, his back toward his 
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host, he swung it between his thumb and 
finger above the blazing coal. It was sealed. 
He drew it back to examine the device. 

A dove with an olive branch in its beak. 
An emblem of peace. ! was she sueing 
to him for peace, or was it a crowning 
sarcasm ? 

No matter, there was not, there could never 
be peace, between him and the woman who 
had so bitterly wronged him. Letter, and 
olive branch, and dove—all should burn to- 
gether, and if he could destroy with them 
those haunting memories !— . 

“By Jove, that’s splendid! Look here, 
Fritz, at this account of the last exploit of 
our fellows. A regular shindy, and we come 
off first best, of course. ‘ Battle of the Black- 
water,’ they call it—splendid name to put in 
the books by-and-by. Good luck to you, old 
fellow, I’m off. Behind time now, and shall 
hardly get round by dinner time.” 

As his friend spoke, Fielding slipped the 
hand still grasping the letéer into his pocket, 
and turned to listen. Left alone, he stood 
meodily, looking down at the paper the doctor 
had thrown upon the table before him, but 
not caring to read it. : 

“Battle of the Blackwater!” was not a 
flercer battle raging at that moment in his 
own heart, blackened by years cf hoarded 
resentment, bitterness and vengeance? What 
cared he how many men had lost their lives 
in the struggle? Was not his own worse than 
lost ? 

Across the gloomy mood suddenly flashed 
a worn and sweet vision—a vague brightness, 
indefinite and evanescent, but inexpressibly 
soothing. A dream—nay, too formless for a 
dream—a hope, nay, hope and he had long 
been strangers. What was it? A premoni- 
tion, a bright harbinger of some royal yisitor 
hastening to greet him, the reflex of the silver 
wings of that pure dove, bearing the olive 
branch? Or was it that subtle fascination 
confessed in her by all on whom she once had 
cast her eyes, wrought magic on him through 
that letter now crushed with his grasp? 

Who can tell? Who shall solve the riddle 
of Man? Riddle, for whose solution the 
Sphinx still waits, looking with melancholy, 
inscrutable eyes across the desert for the 
Edipus who shall never come! 

Locking himself into his own room, with 
that strange glow still tingling at his heart, 
Fielding tore open the letter (avoiding tender- 
ly to break the seal), and read: 

“I knew you, Fritz, I knew you almost 
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from the first, and I thank you that you did 
not claim my direct recognition. I could not 
have spoken to you then, face to face, I could 
not now, and yet I must speak. I must 
express some of these burning thoughts that 
crowd my brain, or I shall go mad with them. 
Fritz, last night when you were gone and I 
came out among those people, I was mad. I 
kept it down, but I saw the glitter of my eyes 
ina mirror that I passed, and they told the 
secret. I longed to scream, and rave, and 
shriek out horrid laughter. When I was in 
the carriage I bit my arm to the very bone to 
keep down the maniac impulse that bid me 
fly'at my unsuspecting companion and mur- 
der her with my naked hands. 

“ God knows how I have lived through these 
hours just past. God only knows how I shall 
live through the years to come. O, cruel and 
merciless that you are, why did you not smite 
me dead then at your feet, rather than to 
leave me thus? Death in life, did you say? 
What think you then of living with the tor- 
ture that should wait till after death, gnawing 
at one’s heart. Tell me, Fritz, did she, that 
girl of whom you spoke, make you suffer like 
this? ‘Yo, you could never, for you are a 
man, and we women, O, we have capacities 
of misery, at which you never guessed. 

“ Have I blasted all your life? Have I 
stolen hope, and peace, and trust from out 
your heart? Have Iruined the bright promise 
of your youth? O woe, woe to me that ever 
I was born. Better hadI died in my mother- 
less babyhood, better had Idied when your 
first kiss was pressed upon my lips. No other 
man has kissed me since, Fritz, not even my 
father—do you care to know it? No, for 
you hate and despise me now. You who 


‘loved me so—you said you had loved me, 


even amid those terrible words last night. 
“And have I not suffered? O, Fritz, it was 
because my whole heart was one burning well 
of remorse, and longing for the joy forever 
passed away, that I have joyed to steal the 
love out of men’s souls, and send them desolate 
away. How should they presume to be 
happy, when life to me was one long misery, 
and you—I know no more than that you were 
far away. I had tried to hope that you had 
forgotten, and were happy, till last year my 
cousin, visiting Constantinople saw you, and 
heard, by accident of your lonely and misan- 
thropic (so he called it) life. Ah, me, in 
those few careless lines I read the story of 
your life since we had parted. I knew that 
the weight of my sin had fallen on you as 
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well as on myself, What could I do? I could 
not weep and pray, as other women do. Why 
should God listen to me, an unrepentant 


sinner? I became more reckless, more uD- . 


relenting in my vengeance on the careless 
crowd pursuing me, than ever. You will 
have heard from Doctor Gray of that poor 
artist whom he loved. I did not know, Fritz, 
till too late, that he had been your friend as 
well. Would I have spared him, had I known? 


I cannot tell—I cannot sound the wicked: 


depths of my own heart. And yet I had been 
happy, not one of God’s creatures could more 
delight in goodness. I feel the longing to 
stir within me sometimes even now, to repent 
and turn to better things, and conscience 
stings my guilty soul with a sharp new 


pang. 

“But it is too late—all too late. This 
world holds no hope that I may claim—and 
the other! Fritz,I would long to die, but 
that then I never could receive your pardon. 
Give it me, that I may ask God to grant me 
this one boon of death. 

“ Fritz, I would have asked it then, crouch- 
ing at your feet, had I dared, had I the power 
to form the words. Forgive me, O forgive 
me, that I go not despairing to my doom. 
Forgive me, that I may ask God to forgive 
me also. Forgive me,as you yourself need 
forgiveness of the Immortal. What shall I 
say to touch that iron heart, in what words 
shall I frame this agony of supplication, that 


could I express it, should move the very rocks 
to pity me? 

“See, I will lay my woman’s pride in the 
dust before you. I will tell you that I loved 
you then, and always, and now, most of all. 


That, last night, amid your pitiless reproaches, 
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I could have kissed the hem of your garments 
had I dared. That to gain back for one year, 
the love I have lost, I would live out the rest 
of my days in a prison, or a desert solitude. 
O, Fritz, I love you with my whole heart, 
and soul, and life, and this most secret treasure 
of my existence I lavish thus at your feet, that 
by it I may win that forgiveness without 
which I may neither live nor die.” 


“ Doctor, cat#you recommend to me a good 
house somewhere in your vicinity ?” inquired 
Mr. Fielding, twenty-four hours later of his 
friend as they lingered over a late breakfast. 

“A house! Bless my soul, my dear fellow, 
what do you mean?” 

“T mean a house to live in with my wife.” 

“Your wife!’ chorused the doctor and 
Fanny. | 

“Certainly. I have given up my voyage 
and my Circassian at one blow, and concluded 
to settle down in the most commonplace 
manner. 

“But whe is she?” chorused both the 
doctor and Fanny. 

“You will be astonished, perhaps half as 
much so as I should have been two days ago 
to have my present determination foretold to 
me, and yet it is nevertheless true that I am 
to marry my old and only love, Lora Lee, 
in two weeks from this time,” said Fielding, 
slowly. 

But thie feeble pen may never hope to justly 
picture the lady’s astonished delight, her 
sterner partner’s disapproval, only gradually 
merged in faith that “ Fielding after all can 
judge best for himself” And so the curtain 
falls somewhat suddenly, upon the tableau 
sketched but not developed. 


YOUNG NORA. 


Young Nora sat gazing alone on the sea, 
Far over the waves from her cot on the shore; 


Think you now of poor Nora in sorrow and pain, 
As she waits for thy coming, but watches in vain, 
Though the winds are homeward blowing? 


a day three years, my heart nearly 
2, 
I stood here and saw you sail off to the west; 
Your blessings at parting, the fond words you spoke, 
Were light to my soul and a balm to my breast. 


BY ELIZA F. MORIARTY, 


When my labor is over each eve watch and pray, 
While the winds are freshly blowing.” 
A voice softly answered, “ My darling, I’m here 
To cheer thee, to bless thee, to guard and to love.” 
He clasped to his true heart his Nora so dear— 
The moon sweetly glanced from the cloud-land 
above. sigh ; 
“ Heaven smiles on our meeting!’’ she said, with a 
As his lips pressed the maiden’s none heard his 


reply, 
For the young night winds were blowing. 
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She Florist. 


Language of Flowers. 

The Primrose is, in the floral language, the em- 
blem of neglected worth. The Red Pink, of genius 
and talent. The Violet, of modesty. The Jas- 
mine, of amiability and grace. The Lily, of purity. 
The Evergreen Myrtle, of love. The Lilac, of 
bloom and joy. The Rose, of beauty and taste— 
by Nature and the Graces The Pansy, 

’s for Thoughts,” (as poor Ophelia says) be- 
ing a corruption of the French word “pensee,” 
thought. It has, however, various other names, as 
“ Hearts-ease,”’ “ Forget-me-not,”’ and “ Love-in- 
Idleness,” under which latter name it is noticed by 
Shakspeare in his celebrated compliments to Queen 
Elizabeth. See “Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 
Act II, Scene 2. 

The Wallflower stands as the emblem of fidelity 
in misfortune, because it attaches itself to the deso- 
late, to falling towers and monastic ruins. During 
the Reign of Terror in France, the misguided popu- 
lace, not satisfied with destroying royalty, attacked 
its very monuments, and scattered to the winds the 
ashes of sovereigns, which had been deposited un- 
der them in the sacred Abbey of St. Denis. Some 
years after this spot was visited by the poet Fren- 
euil, who found the sculptured fragments which 
had been thus defaced and thrown aside, covered 
over with fragrant wallflowers. See “Flora His- 
torica and Tombeaux de Saint Denis.”” 

The Heath is an emblem of Solitude. The Daisy, 
or “ Day’s Eye” as it used to be called, because it 
went to bed and got up with the sun, has been an 
especial favorite with our poets, and is celebrated 
by Chaucer, Spenser, Shakspeare, Ben Jonson, 
Milton, Burns, Wordsworth and Montgomery, in 
strains that will not die. It isan emblem of con- 
tented innocence. The Gorse, with its yellow stars, 
blossoms throughout the vear, and is the emblem 
of cheerfulness under vicissitudes. The Oak is the 
emblem of courage and humanity. 

Most worthy of the oaken wreath, 

The ancients him esteemed, ° 
Who, in the battle, had from death 

Some men of worth redeemed.— Drayton. 


The Hyacinth’s for constancy, wi’ its unchanging blue. 
— Burns. 


Floramore, Flour Amore, Three Colored Amar- 
anth, has been sometimes made to represent love 
and friendship. “ Its leaves,” says Gerald, “ resem- 
ble in colors the most faire and beautiful feathers of 
@ parrot, especially those that are mixed with most 
sundrie colors, as a stripe of red, and a line of yel- 
low, and a ribbe of green, which I cannot with 
words set foorth, such is the sundrie mixture of 
colors, that Nature hath bestowed in his greatest 
rollitie upon the flower.” 


The Cowslip is the symbol of pensive melanchely. 
The cowslip wan that hangs her pensive head.— Mitton. 
The love-sick cowslip her head inclines 
To hide a bleeding heart.— Hurdis. 


This last line alludes to the red marks, to “ the 
crimson drops in the bottom of the cowslip,” which 
aoe speaks of. The Hawthorn or May- 

er: 


The Hawthorn’s early blooms appear 
Like youthful hope upon Life’s year.— Drayton. 


The Hawthorn has been made the emblem of 
hope, because the Athenian maidens brought 
branches of its white flowers to decorate the brows, 
and formed flambeaux of its wood to light the 
chambers of their newly-wedded friends; and also, 
because the Troglodites were in the habit of bind- 
ing boughs of this shrub around the bodies, and 
atrewing blossoms of it over the graves of their 
departed comrades. The Poppy is the symbol of 
forgetfulness or consolation. The ancients, who 
regarded sleep as the great physician and restorer 
of human nature, were accustomed to crown their 
gods with a wreath of poppies. The Woodbine or 
Honeysuckle represents true love or steadfastness 
of affection. It is described by Chaucer as 

Never 


To love untrue, in word, in thought, in deed, 
But aye steadfast. 


Mode of drying Flowers. 

A chest with a sliding lid is fitted with a wire 
ga immediately under the lid, and the bottom 
is oved. The box is placed with the cover 
down, and a layer of sand, which has been freed 
from dust, washed, and heated with one-half per 
cent. stearine—being kept constantly agitated dar- 
ing the time—is scattered on the sieve. The sand 
must have been well saturated with the stearine, 
but must not contain too much of it, as at the sub- 
sequent heating the excess would separate and in- 
jure the flowers, etc. The latter are to be careful- 
ly placed on the sand, after which so much sand is 
to be added as will keep them and the twigs to 
which they are attached in their proper positions, 
and prevent them from ‘touching each other. 
When the box is filled, it is to be put for forty-eight 
hours in a hot place—a baker’s oven will answer 
well for the purpose. After this, the cover is drawn 
cautiously back, and the sand is allowed to ran 
through the wire gauze into a vessel beneath. If 
any grains of it remain attached to crevices in the 
flowers, leaves, etc., they are removed by gently 
tapping the box. The flowers, etc., are perfectly 
dried, but retain their colors so perfectly that they 
are well fitted to form bouquets, etc. 
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The Housewife. 


Oyster Soup. 

Take a chin of veal; put it in a pot with three 
quarts of water, two carrots and two onions cut up, 
pepper and ealt; boil it three hours; then strain it 
all through a sieve; add three quarters of a pound 
of butter braided in three table-spoonfuls of flour; 
stir it in, and give it one boil; have ready, washed 
out of the liquor, one gallon of oysters; strain the 
liquor into the soup; let it boil up; then put in the 
oysters, and a tumbler and a half of white wine; 
give it one boil, and send it to the table very hot. 


Calf’s Head Soup, Brown. 

Strain the liquor the head was boiled in, and set 
it away until next day; take off all the fat; fry an 
onion in a little butter (in the soup-pot); dredge in 
a little flour; stir until brown; cut up two carrots, 
two onions, two turnips, gnd whatever is left of the 
head, in inch pieces; put them in with the stock, a 
dozen cloves, pepper and salt; boil it about two 
hours; braid up a little flour and butter; stir it into 
the soup, and boil about ten minutes; add half a 
tumbler of red wine; serve hot. 


Fried Smelts. 

Split them just far enough to clean them; lay 
them in salt and water, and let them remain an 
hour; then wash them clean, and wipe them dry; 
have ready two eggs beat up in a plate, and some 
cracker-crumbs in another plate; put about two 
pounds of lard into the frying-pan, set it om the 
fire until it is very hot, dip the smelts into the egg, 
roH them in the crumbs, and put them into the 
boiling fat; try theme light beows; serve them 
hot, with drawn butter. 

Tomato Soup. 

Boil a shin of veal three hours, or take some 
soup stock. Cut up two onions, two carrots, and 
two turnips, and put with it; also pepper, salt, and 
one dozen tomatoes. Boil this two hours, and 
strain it through a sieve. Toast some pieces of 
bread a light brown, eut them in dice form, and 
put them into the tureen. The soup should be 
turned on to the toast just defore it is taken to the 


table, as soaking long spoils it. 


Fried Cod and Haddock. 

Cut the fish in pieces about the size to help at 
table; wash and wipe them dry; roll them in In- 
dian meal. Fry some pieces of salt pork ; take out 
the pork, and put into the frying-pan some lard; 
when it is quite hot, put in the fish, and fry it a 
light brown; dish it with the fried pork; serve 
with drawn butter in a sauce tureen. 


Edge-Bone of Beef, 
Weighing ten pounds, should be boiled three 
hours, as this piece should be a little rare. 


Brisket of Beef stuffed. 

A piece weighing eight sountremrenten about 
five or six honrs to boil. Make a dressing of bread- 
crumbs, pepper, salt, eens little mace, and 
one onion chopped fine and mixed with an egg. 
Put the dressing in between the fat and lean of the 
beef, and sew it up tight; flour the cloth; pin the 
beef up very tight in it; boil it five or six hours. 
When it is done, take the cloth off, and press it 
until it is This is to be cut in thin slices, 
and eaten cold. 


Tripe. 

Be sure the tripe is well boiled, that is, very ten- 
der; if not, boil it until it isso; then eut it in 
pieces about four inches square; let it be quite 
cold; roll the pieces cornerwise; tie them with a 
thread; dredge them with a little salt and mace; 
roll them in egg and crums; fry in fat a nice 
brown; serve with a gravy of drawn butter, with 
a little lemon and tomato catsup boiled in. 


Boast Leg of Mutton. 

A leg of mutton, weighing ten pounds should be 
roasted two hours. When half done, turn the fat 
out of the roaster; then baste the meat with the . 
drippings. Make the gravy the same as for roast 
beef, or add a few spoonfuls of currant jelly and a 
cup of red wine, Ten minutes more should be al- 
lowed for every extra pound of mutton. 


Mutton Chops. 

Cut the saddle of mutton, separating each bone ; 
trim off the thin fat; rub them over with yolk of 
egg and bread-crumbs; broil or fry them. Serve 
with gravy as for other chops. 


Tongue 
Requires five or six hours to boil. When dono, 
lay it into cold water three minutes; peel off the 
skin, beginning at the tip’end of the tongue, as it 

comes off much easier. 


Roast Saddle of Mutton. 

A saddle of mutton, weighing eight pounds, re- 
quires three-quarters of an hour to cook. The 
gravy is made the same as fora leg of mutton. 
Smoked Tongue. 

Smoked tongue should be laid in cold water over 
night; then put into cold water, and boiled four 
hours. 


Vermicelli Soup. 

Put a shin of veal, one onion, two carrots, two 
turnips, and 4 little salt, into four quarts of water. 
Boil this three hours; add two cups of vermicelli, 
and boil it an hour and ahalf longer. Before serv- 
ing, take out the bone and vegetables. 
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Curious WMlatters. 


Invention of the Telescope. , 
Testimony as to the discovery of this instrument 


is somewhat conflicting. The general opinion ap- 


pears to be, however, that the invention is due to 
Jansen, a spectacle-maker, of Middleburgh, in Hol- 
land, about 1590. The discovery is said to have 
been made in the following curious manner: The 
children of Jansen, while playing@n his shop, cas- 
ually placed a concave and a convex glass in such 
a position, that, by looking through them at the 
weathercock, it appeared much larger and nearer 
than usual. Their exclamations of surprise exeit- 
ed the attention of their father, who profited by the 
discovery, and soon obtained great credit for it. 
The celebrated Galileo, having, in 1609, heard of 
this new optical instrument, made several improve- 
ments in it, and first employed it for astronomical 
observations. Sir Isaac Newton effected still fur- 
ther improvements in 1663, and Dr. Hooke, Her- 
schel, and the Earl of Rosse, have each contributed 
something towards the attainment of its present 
wonderful powers. 

Curious Means of distinguishing Death. 

The different effect produced on living and on 
dead bodies by fire, is applied to this purpose. If 
the end of a finger or toe, for example, of a corpse, 
is exposed for a few seconds to flame, the skin will 
rise up in a mass, and form a very large blister, 
which will ultimately burst. The fluids of the body 
are changed to vapor by the heat—which never 
can occur during life, since they would be driven 
off by the vital force—and will continue to ooze 
out, at least until the surface is reduced to the con- 
dition of a coal. It is often very difficult to ascer- 
tain with certainty whether or not death has taken 
place, and persons have been buried alive through 
mistake. Thig method is considered to leave no 
doubt on the sbject. - 

Gloves. 

Although some authors assert that gloves were 
used by the Chaldeans of old, yet the first distinct 
and reliable mention of them is made by Xenophon. 
He tells us that the Persians, not content with pro- 
tecting their heads and feet against the cold, also 
covered their hands with thick gloves. When 
speaking of Laertes, Homer relates that “he wore 
the gloves on bis hands to secure them from the 
thorns.”’ Varro, in his “ De Re Rustica,” remarks 
that “ olives, when gathered by the naked hand, 
are better than those gathered with gloves.” The 
learned grammarian, Athensus, writing in the 
third century, speaks of a celebrated bon vivant who 
made a point of coming to table in gloves, so as to 
handle and eat meat while quite hot, thereby gain- 
ing theadvantage ef devouring more than the rest 
of the company. 


The invention of earthenware is of very ancient 
origin, for it is certain that, both in China and 
Japan, earthenware and porcelain of excellent 


quality were made long before the commencement 
of the Christian era; and numerous specimens, in a 
perfect state, were found in the excavations of the 
cities destroyed by the eruption of Vesuvius in the 
first year of the Emperor Titus. The art of mak- 
ing earthenware was introduced into England by 


the Romans, sufficient evidence of which was found 
in the establishment of the Staffordshire Potteries. 
China-ware was common in England in the reign 
of Elizabeth, and was imported by the East India 
Company in 1631. It was first manufactured in 
this country at Worcester, in 1751; and the method 
of transferring impressions from engraved copper- 


plates to the surface of the porcelain was there 
discovered. 


Dancing. 

It would be difficult to trace the exact origin of 
this art. It was practised at the solemn feasts of 
the Jews; and both the Greeks and Romans had 
their sacred and military dances. It was after- 
wards adopted by many Pagan nations; and Chris- 
tians, ultimately, in Roman Catholic countries, 
celebrated certain festivals with dancing. England 
in the olden time was famous for its love of this, 
amusement; the sport was usually kept up till 
midnight, and it was an invariable accompaniment 
of weddings. The well-known “ Sailor's Horn- 
pipe,”’ or something like it, can be traced to the 
ancient Britons, probably before the invasion of 
Julius Cesar. Italian dancing was first publicly 
performed in England in 1697. 


Gas in the baking of Porcelain. 

Experiments, which, during the last two years, 
have been made at large porcelain works in Bohe- 
mia, are considered to have proved satisfactorily 
that gas may be used effectually in the ovens in 
which in and earthenware are baked and 
glazed. The heat obtained is found to be suflicient- 
ly intense, and, which is a great advantage, is 
thoroughly under control. No stains or discolora- 
tion is produced. The use of gas in this way is at- 
tended with a considerable saving. 


Fairs. 

Fairs were first occasioned by the resort of the 
people to the feasts of the dedication of churches; 
and therefore, in most places, the fairs, by old cus- 
tom, were held on the same day with the wake or 
festival of the saint to whom the church was 
dedicated, and, for the same reason, were kept in 
the churchyard. 
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ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, Eprrors ap 


TERMS FOR 1865! 

‘With the present number, the DoLLAR 
MONTHLY enters upon its twenty-first vol- 
ume. Never before has it enjoyed so large a 
circulation as at the present time. Although 
we were obliged to raise the price with the 
October number, yet its circulation has con- 
tinued steadily to increase, and now we print 
nearly fifteen thousand copies more than we 
did one year ago. 

The terms of subscription for the year 1865 
will be $1.50 A YEAR; SEVEN COPIES $9.00; 
TWELVE CoPIEs $15.00; and an extra copy 
for every club of twelve. 

We will send Taz American UnIon with 
the MaGazrnx one year for $4.00. FLac 
OF OUR UNION with the MAGAZINE one year 
"Yor $5.00. The NoveLerre and Macazine 
one year for$3.75. The whole of the fore- 
going publications one year for $9.50. 

Each of these publications is distinct and 
separate, every article being expressly pre- 
pared for the publication in which it appears. 

REMEMBER THE TERMS! 

AMERICAN Union and DoLLAk MONTHLY 
one year, for $4.00. 

FLAG OF OUB UNION AND DOLLAR 
LY, one year, for $5.00. 

NOVELETTE and DoLLAR MONTHLY, one 
year, for $3.75. 

The whole of these publications, one year, 
for $9.50. 


FLAG OF OUR UNtIoN.—This well known 
literary journal will commence the year 1865 
in a new form, and nearly double its present 
size. It will be a Super-Royat Quakrto of 
sixteen pages, printed on elegant book paper, 
from new type, which will be of such a size as 
to give more matter than any other ten cent 
paper in thecountry. For terms, etc., see last 
page of cover. 


REVIEW OF REMARKABLE EVENTS. 

To the great relief of all parties the presi- 
dential election passed off without serious 
disturbances. The defeated portion of our 
citizens took the matter in a just light, and 
after one or two days’ ruminating, were en- 
abled to laugh at the returns as they came in. 
The victors were not so jubilant as they might 
have been, but in most instances treated their 
vanquished friends in a considerate and care- 
ful manner. Such a result, General Grant 
says, is worth more than a victory; and we 
suppose that the gallant warrior knows what 
he says when he makes such a statement. 
The peaceable result of such an election must 
have its effect on the people of the Southern 
States, as well as Europe, and: prove to both 
that the North is in earnest in never consent- 
ing that the country shall be divided, much as 
some of our foreign friends may desire it. In 
speaking of separation, we notice that Mr. 
Foote in the Confederate Congress is in favor 
of a union, offensive and defensive, with the 
North, so that the French may be driven from 
Mexico, Louis Napoleon humiliated, and 
Great Britain disappointed in seeing this 
country ruined, as Mr. Foote declares England 
is most anxious for the sight of such a calami- 
ty. To spite John Bull, he is willing that 
some such treaty should be le with the 
Yankees, showing most conclusively that he 
loves us more than he does our amiable cous- 
ins who live across the water and cry shame 
after reading the account of a battle in which 
gallantry was displayed on both sides. The 
people of the North might be willing to en- 
tertain some such proposition, Mr. Foote, after 
they find that it is impossible to conquer the 
South and restore the Union. At the present 


‘time the residents of the free States have sig- 


nified ina most unmistakable manner their 
intention to continue the war for another four 
years, unless peace should come sooner. By 
that time both sections would be ready for 
most anything that would stop the flow of 
blood and allow the country to recruit its ex- 
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hausted strength. We all, however, want im- 
mediate peace, provided it can be obtained on 
such terms as our rulers have laid down. We 
pray for peace, and God will give it to us in 
his own good time.———Our finances are in a 
better condition than they were six months 
since, yet the price of gold is higher than our 
necessities warrant. Mr. Fessenden having 
depended upon loans, instead of issuing cur- 
rency, did much towards restoring the confi- 
dence of the country, and were we not cursed 
with an army of gold speculators, all of whom 
should be in the ranks and subjected to the 
hottest fire that the enemy’s sharpshooters 
could bring to bear upon them, we should see 
the precious metal quoted at about 150, which 
would stop importations in a measure, stimu- 
late home industry, and prevent the prices of 
all kinds of provisions from being carried to 
an outrageous point. But laws are unable to 
reach the wretches who dabble in gold, so we 
must endure all, and rejoice when some 
sharper is ruined by the rise or fall of the 
precious metal. May the time soon come when 
a greenback will be worth its face in gold —— 
We don’t think that Brazil will be inclined 
to make much fuss about the seizure of the 
Florida in one of her ports, because the Em- 
peror of Brazil and most of his officers have 
been friends to us, and have spoken many 
kind words in our favor, during the past three 
years. Wehad no more right to seize the 
Florida, while lying in port, than the English 
had to destroy our vessels While under the 
guns of the forts in Fayal and Valparaiso, 
and a dozen other places, during our wars 
with Great Britain. But if it was a breach 
of international law, it was a glorious act, and 
we thank the gallant sailors who performed 
it. We would apologize to Brazil in a sincere 
manner, but still—hold on to the Florida. 
Diplomacy may settle the matter, and thus 
keep the fingers of foreign nations out of the 
dish, We notice that John Bull has already 
put on his judicial frown and is indignant, as 
a matter of course, furno government must 
follow in his footsteps and destroy vipers 


wherever found. John is not on good ~ 


terms with Brazil, so will haye but little 
influence at the court of the emperor, but 
France may have a word to say, and we may 
be assured that it will be a crafty one-—— 
European affairs are not in a settled state, 
and at any time we should not be surprised 
to hear that war had commenced. The 
Franco-Italian treaty gives Austria much 
uneasiness, and a general European restless- 
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ness is the result. The Poles have turned 
barn-burners, like those illustrious gentle- 
men who created so much sensation in New 
York, some few years since. The insurrec- 
tion has been put down, trampled upon with 
fire and sword, while the flow ef blood has 
been like small rivulets of water. Russia has 
no sympathy with rebels in arms. A volley 
or a rope soon puts troublesome revolutionary 
spirits at ease, in truth, sleeping so quiet that 
they will not ‘awaken till the last trump is 
sounded, The empire is peace. ——The Danish 
question is not yet settled. In fact, Prussia and 
Austria seem to be waiting to see which can 


make the most out of the gallant little nation, - 


betrayed into a war and its present humiliat- 
ing condition through the aid of England, 
which promised assistance and then declined 
rendering it because France refused to join in 
the struggle. The Danes have no reason to 
love England after such a cruel desertion.—— 
The Southern heart is fired at the present 
time at the proposition before the Confederate 
Congress to arm the slaves. Most of the 
papers oppose the project and contend that it 
will come to no good, even hinting that it 
would be the means of compelling our govern- 
ment to call for more men. Mr. Davis, in 
his message, recommends arming a portion of 
the blacks and holding them in reserve, but 
he does not think it worth while, when so 
many white men are outside of the army, to 
force blacks into it, evidently fearing to trust 
them. He recommends that editors and 
printers be placed in the ranks, and O, what 
acry has gone up from those valiant men 
who have sat in their sanctums, and urged 
the shedding of blood and am undying resist- 
ance to the tyrants who have invaded their 
country. The fact of it is, the Confederate 
editors are willing that all the Southern 
Confederacy should fight, but they don’t care 
to be Included. Success@to Davis’s scheme. 
Put them into the ranks and let them know 
the hardships of a soldier’s life. The “fired 
hearts ” would soon grow cold, and whiskey 
would fall in priee. 


Bap Luck.—The Lewiston Journal says a 
man went into a restaurant there, ate his 
dinner, fumbled about his pockets a long time 
for something to pay for it with, and at last, 
looking into the proprietor’s face, he said: 
* Well, ’tis always my darned luck to be out 
of money when I wantsome!” and turned on 
his heel and left, 
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BEES AND THEIR HABITS. 
During the last summer much attention has 
been directed to the culture of bees. Farmers 
who never cared to meddle with the industri- 
ous little insects, looking upon them in the 
light of unprofitable pests, dangerous to have 
around the house, have had occasion to alter 
‘their opinion, and are now studying the most 
Teliable of methods for taking care of hives 
during the winter, so that the swarms will 
come out in the spring in good condition, and 
prove a source of profit to their owners next 
summer. The high price of honey and butter 
has been instrumental in causing this change, 
and as it is one that we have long desired, we 
give a few hints relative to the habits of bees, 
selected from the writings of one who pro- 
fesses to know all about the honey-making 
insects. He says: There are three classes of 
bees in a hive: the queen bee, the drones or 
males, and the workers, which are of neither 
gender, with a few occasional exceptions, aris- 
ing from causes which will be mentioned 
presently. The queen bee may be readily 
distinguished from the other members of the 
hive br her size,she being about twice as 
large as the commoners. Without venturing 
to say positively that this depends solely on 
the size of the cell in which the egg is depos- 
ited, and to the larva issuing from it being fed 
on a different kind of food, it is almost certain 
that this is the case. The royal cells are 
placed in a different position to the other 
cells, are considerably larger, and built near 
the centre of the hive. The worms hatched 
from these eggs are attended by the other bees 
with especial care, are more abundantly fed, 
and with a food which is said to be better in 
quality from that supplied to the other larve. 
When the time arrives for them to spin their 
cocoons, the entrance to the cells is closed 
with peculiar caré. The transformation hav- 
ing been complete@ the royal occupant pro- 
ceeds to cut her way out, an operation she is 
not long in completing. Supposing, as does 
occasionally happen, that two queens issue 
from their respective cells at the same time, 
their first act, as soon as they have had a little 
breathing-time, is to attack each other. The 
war is to the knife. There is no compromise, 
no surrender; the least fortunate, or the 
weaker, invariably receives her death-wound. 
During this contest the workers assemble 
round them, and, while observing a rigid im- 
partiality between the combatants, effectually 
prevent either of them from escaping from the 
ring until one has achieved the victory, whom 
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they forthwith accept as their future sover. 
eign. On noaccount will they tolerate the 
presence of more than one queen in a hive at 
the same time. A close observer says that the 
queen selects her husband from among the 
drones, and flies away with him to spend their 
brief honeymoon among the flowers. This is 
&@ pretty assumption, but hardly capable of 
proof; it is more probable that polyandry is 
practised among bees on a very extensive 
scale, At the end of the summer, when the 
functions of the drones, whatever they may be, 
are at an end, they either, receive an intima- 
tion to quit the hive, or some instinct tells 
_ them that mischief is brewing against them, 
for they assemble in.groups and await their 
fate with the numbness of despair, or from a 
vague feeling that they can offer something 
like an effectual resistance if they are associ- 
ated in a body; probably the latter is the case ; 
for, otherwise there is nothing to prevent 
them from abandoning the hive. As they 
have no stings, of course they have not the 
shadow of a chance when the contest begins, 
and they therefore fall easy victims to the 
workers, though they do sometimes offer a 
determined resistance; preferring apparently 
to die in defence of their right to a domicile, 
to becoming homeless vagabonds, whose in- 
evitable fate is to perish of cold. 

After swarming, and when securely hived, 
the bees first satisfy themselves that their 
queen is with them. Then they lose no time 
in making the hive air and water tight. With 
a viscous substance called propolis which they 
collect from the leaves of willow, lime, and 
other trees, they coat the interior of it in the 
most perfect manner. One of the bees, who 
may be considered the architect, next lays the 
foundation of the plates. These are arranged 
vertically, and extend downwards from the 
roof of the hive, and from side to side. To 
economize space, one plate serves as the base 
for two sets of cells, which are, of course, built 
at right angles to it. The shape of these cells 
is that which our reason enables us to perceive 
allows the very largest number to be crowded 
into a given space. The royal cells—that is 
to say those which are intended for the recep- 
tion of the eggs from one of which the future 
queen is to come—are, besides being larger, 
different in shape ; and, instead of being built 
on the plate like the other cells, are attached 
to the cells themselves. As by this arrange- 
ment the mouths of several cells are closed 
and rendered useless, the royal cells are no 
sooner abandoned than they are cleared away 
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and common cells built on the spot. The de- 
sire to economise space is exceedingly strong 
in the bee; not only are the cells of the form 
best calculated to gratify this instinct, but the 
walls, though very tough, are wonderfully 
thin. 


When five days old, the queen begins to lay 
eggs, an operation which is performed with 
considerable ceremony. Her majesty, attend- 
ed by as many workers as can conveniently 
witness her proceedings, first examines the in- 
terior of every cell, to ascertain that itis in 
proper order, and having satisfied herself on 
this head, she turns round and backs into it, 
her attendants ranging themselves before the 
entrance, and waiting her exit with respectful 
immobility; though Wildman, whose oppor- 
tunities of observing bees have been very 
great, says they bow the head before hef, and 
caress her with their feet and trunks while she 
is engaged in this interesting duty. The num- 
ber of eggs which she deposits on one day 
differs from another; but, assuming that she 
enters on the average two hundred cells a day, 
it will be seen that she pays dearly for the 
honors accorded her; and, barring accidents, 
this duty is continued from the commence- 
ment of the warm weather until the end of 
August. 

A little attention to the habits of bees will 
enable most any one to understand them. 
We intended to speak of saving the honey, 
but this article is already too long, and we 
must reserve some facts for another paper. 


+ > 


LIFE IN FLORIDA. 

A correspondent, who claims that his lungs 
are weak, and who fears the effect of our win- 
ter months, asks us a few questions respect- 
ing “Life in Florida” at the present time. 
We should have supposed he could have gain- 
ed all the information that he desired from 
the stories of correspondents in the daily 
. papers, and the tenor of those letters has been, 
for months past, to the effect that the Union 
forces, stationed at St. Augustine and one or 
two other places, made a raid towards the 
interior of the State, met the Confederates, 
were defeated, and retreated with honor and 
some loss. 

But we imagine that our correspondent is 
more anxious to learn if life in Florida will 
be the means of saving a life than to hear of 
raids and battles. As far as our information 
extends, we believe that the winter months 
passed in certain parts of Florida, like St.. 


Augustine, are conducive to health, and that 
those who suffer with weak lungs will find 
benefit from the mild air of the State. 

Before the rebellion, the inhabitants of 
Florida used to enjoy life in a peculiar man- 
ner, A family, or several families, with their 


‘attendants, a supply of food and other essen- 


tials, provided themselves with tents, and 
formed a little social encampment on the 
banks of some inviting stream or lake, where 
they lived for a week or two, amusing them- 
selves with hunting or fishing, and growing 
fat upon the fruits of their sport; luxuriating 
in the purest of baths, and reposing amidst 
the loveliest scenes that nature can provide. 
The one great drawback to their perfect 
felicity was the danger of being in their turn 
devoured by insects, but the inhabitants eith- 
er got used to the insects, or the insects to 
them; and as their purpose was enjoyment 
rather than occupation, the dolce far niente 
was greatly interrupted by the necessity of 
perpetual fanning in self-defence. 

We would not recommend consumptives to 
undertake such a course of enjoyment, for 
they might find it dangerous on account of 
guerrillas and straggling Union soldiers. The 
best course to pursue, if a visit to Florida is 
determined upon, is to obtain the consent of 
government, so that a landing can be effected 
at some of our ports, and then pay strict at- 
tention to the regulations prescribed by the 
physician. 


THINGS WORTH KNOWING. 

Windows are kept free from ice, by paint- 
ing the glass with alcohol, with a brush or 
sponge. Odors from boiling ham, cabbage, 
etc., are prevented by throwing red pepper- 
pods, or a few pieces of charcoal into the pot. 
Percussion caps are found to poison children, 
if swallowed. Pigeons are hatched in eigh- 
teen days; chickens, twenty-one; turkeys, 
twenty-six; ducks and geese, thirty. A ce- 
ment which is a good protection against 
weather, water, and fire, to a certain extent, 
is made by mixing a gallon of water with two 
gallons of brine, then stir in two and a half 
pounds of brown sugar, and three pounds of 
common salt; put it on with a brush like 
paint. Put potatoes of equal size into water 
while boiling; when done, pour off the water, 
scatter in some salt, cover the pot with a 
coarse cloth, and return it to the fire for five 
minutes, when they are ready for the table; 
even watery potatoes are thus made mealy. 
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THE SAILOR AND HIS LOVE. 

A sailor who goes down to the sea (on the 
Ohio river), on board a gunboat, recently be- 
came enamored of a fair young damsel, who 
superintends a sewing-machine in a certain 
dress-thaking establishment in Cincinnati. 
How shall we describe the youthful pair? 
Perhaps it would be as well to do it with a 
lead pencil. The sailor he was tall, and expo- 
sure to the Southern Confederacy and plug 
tobacco had given an Olivia tinge to his cuti- 
cle. (Rather cute to call the face by that 
name, isn’t it?) He donned jhis suit of blue 
with becoming grace, and wore his cowhide 
boots thick upon him. The third day comes 
a frost—but let us not anticipate. As the 
young lady was not wrapped up in the sailor 
to any alarming extent, in short didn’t love 
him, a description of her is scarcely necessary 
to our story. We will say, however, that she 
was exceedingly intellectual with that sewing 
machine, and had an engaging way in doing 
general housework. 

The sailor loved her and he didn’t know it. 
She never told her love—nor anybody else— 
what her feelings were towards the sailor, till 
one autumnal afternoon in the fall, during the 
fore part of October, when—but we anticipate 

again. 

' One day, while her maiden meditations 
were fancy freeing to the hum of her machine 
(she was to hum there), a billet-doux, enclosed 
in a government envelope, was placed before 
her. It came from her love, who is a sailor 
boy, and notified her to be in readiness, for on 
the coming afternoon she might expect him 
to “call for her.” Anticipating a visit to 


the matinee at Pike’s, or a street railroadex- | 


cursion at the least, she paid a little more at- 
tention to her personal appearance on the 
afternoon named, and when the tall, tanned, 
timid, trembling tar appeared, she was resplen- 
dent in new harness, with all her perfections 
on her head, The tar had a shipmate with 
him—had she caught a tar-tar ?—and was ac- 
companied by a third person spoken of, who 
proved to be a justice of the peace. 
Explanations set in. Her sailor boy had 
. come to marry her; that’s what he meant by 
calling for her. He wanted her to be the 
sharer of his shares and the jawer of his joys. 
She shrieked, tore the basting out of a dress 


waist that had been cut bias, laughed hystert- 
cally, and said she couldn’t see it. The sailor 
implored. Her attention was respectfully so- 
licited to several packages of postal currency, 
two dollars and a half in a package, the say- 
ings of six months’ gunboating. She gazed 
upon them with undazzled eye. He assumed 
a despairing look, and darkly hinted at the 
facilities, always within the reach of gunboat- 
ers, for washing off this mortal coil. She 
was inexorable still. The sailor, finding his 
matrimonial scheme a failure, fled from the 
destroyer of his peace, and was last seen bury- 
ing his woes (also his nose) in a tumbler. The 
maiden, happy and free, still continues to 
paddle her own sewing machine. 


+ > 


A BLACK SURPRISE. 


Some months since, when Lucretia i] 
was being done with slow murder at the How- 
ard, the deathlike silence which prevailed was . 
suddenly interrupted by the sobbings of some 
tender-hearted female whose sympathetic soul 
was keenly alive to the unfortunate condition 
of the aforesaid victims. A modest young 
man began to be interested in discovering the 
female whose heart, like his own, was so sus- 
ceptible to human feeling. While the young 
Romeo was looking round from the parquette 
and scanning the countenances of the fair 
ones, he thought he experienced a sensation 
as if something was upon his head. Raising 
his hand, he found to his delight, that some 
young lady had accidentally dropped her cam- 
‘bric handkerchief from the box directly above 
him. 

Our young Romeo soon began to discover 
there was an opportunity for him to display 
his gallantry; he arose, and after privately 
pressing the cambric to his lips, extended it, 
delicately secured between the tips of his fin- 
gers, for the fair claimant to take possession 
of. At this moment ahead protruded over 
the gallery above, and cried in a low but dis- 
tinct tone, “ Chuck it up, sah!” The young 
man suddenly raised his eyes, and beheld the 
blackest wench that ever white man looked 
upon. It is needless to add, that he dropped 
almost lifeless into his seat, and a favored few 
who chanced to witness this ludicrous scene, 


burst into an uncontrollable fit of laughter. 
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A BRACE OF PUNS. 
_ Dr. Barton, warden of Merton College, was 
the oddity of his time. Of the puns belong- 
ing to Dr. Barton, we believe that the follow- 
ing is little known. As he was aman of very 
remarkable insensibility, people told him eve- 
rything that happened. A gentleman coming 
one day into his room, told him that Dr. Vow- 
el was dead. 

“ What,” said he, “ Vowel dead? Thank 
God, it is neither u nor ¢.” 

Dr. Everleigh, who with his family was 
some years ago at Weymouth, gave occasion 
to old Lee, the last punster of the old school, 
and the master of Baliol College, Oxford, for 
more than half a century, to make his dying 


pun. Dr. Everleigh had recovered from some 


consumptive disorder by the use of egg diet, 
and had soon after married. Wetheral, the 
master of University. College, went to Dr. 
Lee, then sick in bed, resolved to discharge a 
pun which he had made. 

“Well, sir,” said he, “ Dr. Everleigh has 
been egged on to matrimony.” 

“Has he?” said Lee; “ why, then, I hope 
the yoke will set easy.” 

In a few hours afterwards Dr. Lee died. 
The yoke did set easy on Dr. Everleigh, for 
he had a most amiable wife. 


A TERRIBLE FAULT. 

The bright orb of day had just sunk to rest 
beneath the western horizon, in all the glori- 
ousness of that delightful season of the year 
known ds Indian summer. A few rich, mel- 
low tints of its departing beams still lingered 
as if not willing to leave the fair scene, and 
gave to it such an air of beauty as to make it 
seem equal in splendor and magnificence to 
some of those wondrous fairy tales of the beau- 
tiful sunsets that make glad the heart of those 
that rove in the vale of the Enchanted Isles. 

It was Saturday night, and the labors of the 
week were ende@. The holy hour of twilight 
came on apace, and darkness began to over- 
shadow the land. At this time, could you 
have been in the parlor of a neat and modest 
little cottage half hidden by shrubbery, you 
would have beheld a scene of such surpassing 
loveliness as would have made this earth 
seem like heaven. 

A young bride, about whose pathway had 
bloomed the flowers of scarce efghteen sum- 
mers, was reclining upon a luxuriant ottoman 
which yielded to the touch as the light quiv- 
ering leaf of the aspen yields to the perfume- 
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bearing breezes that are exhaled from the 
midst of the bowers of the sunny southland. 
She was lovely even beyond her sex, her.dark 
raven tresses fell over a neck as white as the 
drifted snow. The winds of summer had not 
been permitted to visit her too rudely, and 
she seemed to be one in whom was to be real- 
ized all our ideas of loveliness and perfection. 

By her side sat her husband, a noble-look- 
ing young man, and one well worthy of such 
abride. His brow bore the impress of thought 
and even then wore a careworn and thought- 
ful expression. He arose and paced the room 
to and fro, like one who is suffering from the 
gnawings of a mind diseased. His fair wife 
looked on with feelings of fear and surprise, 
and essayed in vain to speak words of com- 
fort and encouragement to his troubled spirit, 
or to find out the occasion of his sorrow. 
But her suspense was not of long duration. 
A sorrow such as he felt is like a volcanic fire, 
which, though it may slumber long, must find 
vent. Confronting his wife, he finally gave a 
broken utterance to the feelings of hi#heart. 
“ Labelinda,” said he, while his frame seemed 
swayed by struggling emotions, “a true and 
faithful wife have you been to me, but now, 
alas, you have provided for me no clean shirt 
for Sunday.” 


A TOUGH STEAK. 


A genius, with his castor knowingly cocked 
to one side of his bullet-head, a leer in his eye, 
and a devil-may-care contour generally, came 
into a cheap eating-house down town the 
other day, and bawled out: 

“ Sa-a-a-y, look a-here ?” 

‘ll you have, sir?” quoth a white- 
aproned chap, rushing at the customer. 

“What ye got?” 

“Most everything, sir—ham, eggs, codfish, 
chicken, goose, turkey, roast beef, and—” 

“ Well, look a-here, old feller—” 

Sir?” 

“Look a-here; you got any pork steak or 
fried taters ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Fried oysters ” lobster salad ?” 

Yes, sir.” 

“Good beef steaks, sir.” 

“Good ?” 

“ First rate.” 

“ Well, look a-here, old feller, you just bring 
that steak I had here last Monday—rale gutta 
percha; broke two front teeth on it first bite ; 
but I’ve got my molarg steel set and sharpened 
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now, and I’m going to walk into that old steak 
like a saw-mill. Fetch it on, why don’t yer, 
sa-a-a-y !” 

How it came on we didn’t stop to see. 


TOTAL ABSTINENCE. 


A loafer whose unspeakables exhibited un- 
deniable marks of the encroachments of time 
and the want of good housewifery, lately called 
at one of@ur dailies and inquired: 

“How much do you charge to put an ad- 
vertisement in your paper ?” 

“One dollar, sir,” was the answer. 

“TI want toadvertise my wife, and I thought 
as I should have considerable of that business 
to do, I would call and see if I could get it 
done cheaper.” 

“Ah! you have several women to adver- 
tise ?” 

“No, but I’m going to apply for a divorce, 
and that will.have to be advertised, you 
know.” 

“ Yesg but how long has your wife been 
gone ?” 

“ Ever since last May.” 

“But it requires wilful absence for three 
years to sustain a petition for a divorce.” 

“ Does it ?” said the fellow, and his lip drop- 
ped; he crammed his hands into his trowsers, 
shook his head and muttered: 

“ How’s that, mister?” said he. “Did you 
say total abstinence for three years ?” 

“Exactly.” 

“ Well, then I guess I'll waita spell.” 

And he left to take a drink. 


THE GOAT AND THE MIRROR. 

A few days since, a thrifty citizen of West 
Troy, desirous to please his better half and 
properly adorn his palatial residence, pur- 
chased a twenty-five dollar mirror, which was 
cheap and just suited her. The purchaser 
concluded to carry the mirror home himself, 
and not to trust the transmission thence to 
the perils of a porter. With tired muscle and 
pouring sweat, he arrived at the St. Charles 
Hotel corner. The ferry boat was on “tether 
side of Jordan,” and the owner of the pre- 
cious mirror was thirsty; therefore the mirror 
was stood up against the hotel stoop on the 
sidewalk, and a small boy bidden to watch it, 
while its owner stepped into the St. Charles 

. bar to get “ suthing to cool hisself with.” At 
this unlucky moment a large billy goat that 
enjoys the freedom of the city, and is familiar 
to all the residents in that vicinity for his 
famous “bucking” powers, came leisurely 
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walking down the sidewalk. The small boy 
in charge of the mirror fled on the double 
quick, in serious apprehension of being buck- 
ed. The goat kept on his career until he 
caught sight of another goat reflected in the 
polished surface of the glass. Then he step- 
ped back some dozen feet, reared aloft his 
caudal appendage, gave three or four prelim- 
inary shakes of the head, and rushed on his 
shadowy adversary with a power of buck, 
which of all the creatures of the animal king- 
dom goats alone possess. The glass was 
shattered in a spray of fragments, and the 
goat went through the back of the mirror up 
to his head and shoulders. Whether the goat 
was more astonished at the utter demolition 
of his opponent, or the owner of the mirror 
at his unexpected loss, is one of the problems 
yet unsolved. 


PROMPT REPLY. 


The rise of the O’Reillys in Spain forms an 
interesting anecdote. At the close of the 
Seven Years’ War (1762), forming, as it were, 
an episode of th.~ great contest, hostilities 
commenced between Spain and Portugal. In 
the regiment of Ultonia, which fought on the 
Spanish side, was an Irish officer, whom 
on being left for dead on the fiéid of battle, 
the followers of the camp were, as usual, 
about to despoil, when he cried out that he 
was the Duc d’Arcos. The hope of a reward 
in the shape of ransom saved .his life; but on 
his return to Madrid, he was ordered into the 
presence of the duke’s widow, and interro- 
gated why he had presumed to usurp her hus- 
band’s name. “Madame,” replied he, “if I 
had known a more illustrious one, I would 
have sought its protection.” The presence 
of mind evinced, both in assuming the name 
in the hourof danger, and in his apt reply to 
the haughty countess, ensured him this la- 
dy’s special favor, and her influence secured 
his rapid advancement in public life. 


A COOOL JOKE. 

Brown and Jones were looking at a block 
of ice brought from America without melting, 
and exhibitedin a shop window in London. 
“T thought water was a solvent,” said Brown, 
“but this is clearly insolvent” “Easily ex- 
plained,” said Jones. “The ice comes from 
Pennsylvania, and therefore wont liquidate.” 
“Much indebted!” exclaimed Brown, making 


his friend a low bow. Very coo], upon my 
word!” 
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Mr. Saleratus, an lent grocer, in a public 
speech, announces his intention of want for 
mgress. The audience exhibit tokens of delight. 


A number of elderly ladies require Mr. Saleratus Mr. Saleratus is serenaded, and after the musi- 
to ex his opmion on certain points in the cians and company have paid due attention to the 
Constitution. whiskey, they have a quiet fight in front of the house. 


Mr. Saleratus is charged with buying votes, and The day after the electien, Mr. Saleratus finds that 
Pursued by those who would like to find customer. defeat and campaign bills come together. 


oh 
¢ Bumors of a Politi 
. Saleratus 
LS at his home. receives a few of his constituents ; <5 
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Betting Husband to Young Man.—“ Here she is, Betting Father to Childless Conpie-—" Here's the 
my boy. I bet my wife—you've won her. Take young ones, old boy. You won them handsomely. 
her. Bless you both. My wager is paid.” well by ’em, you'll find them handy in the house.” 


Wife of his Bosom-—"“ You know, dear, you said 
Single Y Lady to her Lover.—“ Now, Fred, - 
dow't'mope ve lot—you've won, ‘Take ma” 


“Look a granny, I 
" mind yer eye, or there 


ig 
Say 
q Your man has won 'em, mum be in 
| 
Poe. and shall [leave ‘em? In the parlor, mum trouble in this 


